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THE TRUE HEART 


Sylvia Townsend Warner 


**Miss Warner is a poet at heart who 
draws no sharp line between the 


* imagined and the real and can there- 


fore blend both with perfect grace.’’ 
The Times Literary Supplement. 7s. 6d. net 


THE BOROUGHMONGER 
R. H. Mottram 


Mr. Mottram’s new novel will be pub- 
lished on Tuesday, 16th April. In it 
he returns to the Easthampton of Mr. 
Dormer and the multifarious excitements 
of a general election one hundred years 
ago. 7s. 6d. net 
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97 & 99, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, W.C.2. 


A VIRTUOUS WOMAN 
Daphne Muir 


‘*The story of Sanni le Rouse is yet 
another proof of: the excellence that 
is coming out of South Africa in the 
way of literature . . beautiful.’’ The 
Times. Literary Supplement. . .78. 6d. net 


LOVED HELEN 
T. H. White 


‘*Mr. White’s poems are not only in- 
teresting as separate entities but as 
moments in a recognizable progression 
of thought and feeling.’’ The Times 
Literary Supplement. 5s. net 
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London Amusements. 








MATINEES FOR THE WEEK. 





“MR. CINDERS.” 
“LITTLE ACCIDENT.” 
“ THE RUMOUR.” 
THE NEW MOON. 
“ THESE FEW ASHES.” 
AREN'T WE ALL? 


ADELPHI. Mon., Wed., Sat., 2.30. 
APOLLO. Thurs. & Sat., at 2.30. 
COURT. Thurs. & Sat., 2.30. 
DRURY LANE. Wed. & Sat., 2.30 
DUKE OF YORK’S. Sat., 2.30. 
FORTUNE. Thurs. & Sat., 2.30. 
GAIETY. Tues & Fri., 2.30 “ LOVE LIES.” 

CARRICK. Thurs. & Sat, 2.30. “ THE LADY WITH A LAMP.” 
HIPPODROME. Weds., Thurs., Sats., 2.30. “ THE FIVE O'CLOCK CIRL.” 


KINGSWAY. Weds. & Sats., 2.30. * FASHION.” 

LONDON PAVILION. ‘Tues., Thurs., 2.30. “ WAKE UP AND DREAM.” 
LYRIC, Hammersmith. Sat., 2.30. LA VIE PARISIENNE. 
ST. JAMES’S. Wed. & Sat., 2.30. “ FAME.” 

SAVOY. Mon., Thurs. & Sat., 2.30. JOURNEY'S END. 
VAUDEVILLE. © Mon. & Sat., 2.39. “ THE PATSY.” 

WINTER CARDEN. Wed., Sat., 2.30. FUNNY FACE. 


WYNDHAM’S. Wed. & Sat., 2.30. MAJOR BARBARA. 





ADELPHI. (Ger. 6622.) A New Musical Comedy. ‘‘ MR. CINDERS.” 
EVGS., 8.15. MON., WED., SAT., 2.30. BINNIE HALE. BOBBY HOWES 


‘The best musical show for years.”’"—Daily ee 


ALDWYCH, (Gerrard 2304.) EVENINGS, 8.15. MATS., WED. & FRI., 2.30. 


‘*PLUNDER.”’ A New Farce by Ben Travers 
TOM WALLS, Mary Brough, and RALPH LYNN. 
LONDON’S LONGEST RUN 


APOLLO. (Gerr. 6970.) EVGS., 8.4 MATS., THURS. & SAT., 2.30. 
LYNNE OVERMAN in “LITTLE ACCIDENT.” 
‘CONTINUOUS LAUGHTER SUCCESS. Daily Sketch. 


COURT. EVGS., 8.30. MATS., THURSs., sAT., 2.30. Sloane 5137. 
“THE RUMOUR.” By C. K. MUNRO 


“A magnificent entertainment Evening News. 


DRURY LANE. (Temple Bar 7171.) EVGS., 8.15. Mats., Wed., Sat., at 2.30. 
‘““THE NEW MOON.” A Romantic Musical Play. 
EVELYN LAYE, GENE GERRARD, HOWETT WORSTER. 


DUKE OF YORK’S. Ger. 0313.) OWEN NARES in 
“THESE FEW ASHES.” By Leonard Ide. 


[TUESDAY NEXT, at 8 FIRST MAT., SAT., at 2.50. 


FORTUNE (Temple Bar 7575-4.) AREN’ T ‘WE ALL? 
PHYLLIS DARE, FRANK CELLIER, ELLIS JEFFREYS. 
EVENINGS, at 8.30. MATINEES, THURS. & SAT., at 2.30. 


GAIETY. (Gerr. 2780.) EVENINGS, 8.15. 
‘““LOVE LIES."’ A New Musical Play. 


LADDIE CLIFF STANLEY LUPINO 
Madge Elliott, Cyril Ritchard, Connie Emerald 


EVENINGS, 8.15 Thurs. and Sat., 2.40 





Mats., Tues, and Fri., 2.30. 





GARRICK. (Gerr. 9515 
“THE LADY WITH A LAMP.” 
By Reginald Berkeley 
HIPPODROME, London. (Ger. 065 
Evenings, at 8.15. Mats., Weds., Thurs. & Sats., at 2.50 
“THE FIVE O'CLOCK GIRL.’ 
ERNEST TRUEX. GEORGE GROSSMITH. 
HERMIONE BADDELEY. URSULA JEANS. JEAN COLIN. 


KINGSWAY. (Holborn 4032.) NIGHTLY, at 8.40 MATS., WED., SAT., 2.3 
MRS. MOWATT’S Famous Comedy 
‘“* FASHION.” 


EVENINGS, 8.30. Mats., Tues. & Thurs., 2.30. 





LONDON PAVILION. 
CHARLES B. COCHRAN’S 1929 REVUE 


“WAKE UP AND DREAM.” 
LYRIC Hammersmith. Riverside 3012 THURS “NEXT, at 8 
LA VIE PARISIENNE. A Comic Opera. 
Musi yy OFFENBACH. FIRST MAT SaT., | at 2.30. 








~ (Gerr. 3903.) EVGS. 830. MATS. WED. SAT., 2.30 
GERALD du MAURIER in “ FAME.” 


ST JAMES’ $. 


Nora Swinburne, Marjory Clark Nigel Bruce, Frank Vosper. 





ST. MARTIN’S, (Ger 1243.) EVGS., at 8.15, MATS., TUES., FRI., 2.30. 
“77 PARK LANE,’ By Walter Hackett. 
HUCH WAKEFIELD and MARION LORNE. 





SAVOY. EVGS., 830. MATS., MON., THURS., SAT., 2.30. 
** JOURNEY’S END.” 
“LONDON’S FINEST PLAY.”—Daily Telegraph. 


Temple Bar 6888. 


VAUDEVILLE. 





EVENINGS, at 830. MATS., MON. & SAT., 230. 
HELEN FORD in “THE PATSY.” 


“A charming actress in a charming play.”- 


Morning Post. 





WINTER GARDEN. (Holborn 8881.) FUNNY FACE 
FRED ASTAIRE, ADELE ASTAIRE, and LESLIE HENSON. 


Evenings, at 8.15. Matinees, Wed. & Sat., at 2.8. 


WYNDHAWM’S. (Reg. 3028 & 9.) SYBIL THORNDIKE in 


BERNARD SHAW’S MAJOR BARBARA. 
EVENINGS, at 8.15. Matinees, Wed. 











& Sat., 2.3. 


VARIETIES. 


COLISEUM Charing Cross. (Ger. 7540.) Daily at 2.30 and 8. 
Week commencing April 15th. CLARICE MAYNE; JEANNE DE CASALIS 


and LAWRENCE ANDERSON; BURNS and ALLEN; LA NIKOLSKA and 
DROSDOFF; ALBERT WHELAN; VICIORIA GIRLS, ete. 

















CINEMAS. 


EMPIRE, Leicester Square. Continuous, Noon—ll p.m. Suns., 6.0—11 p.m. 
WILLIAM HAINES in 
“ALIAS JIMMY VALENTINE.”’ 


The remarkable Talking Film based on the Famous Play. 


PICCADILLY. (Regent 1506. 

DAILY, 2.0, 6 & 8.H. SUNDAYS, 6 and 8.30. 

SEE and HEAR and MARVEL at 
““NOAH’ 'S ARK. »» With Vitaphone. 

REGAL. Marble Arch Paddington 9911.) 

Commencing Monday, April 15th. See and Hear 

MILTON SILLS in 
“ THE BARKER.” 


With Dorothy MacKail, Doug. Fairbanks, Jun., and Betty Compson. 











The First National Vitaphone Preduction. 








STOLL PICTURE THEATRE. Kingsway. (Hoiborn 3703.) 
DAILY, 2 to 10.45. (SUNDAYS, New Programme, 6 to 10.30.) 


April 15th, 16th & 17th. ESTHER RALSTON in ‘“ HALF A BRIDE BETTY 
BALFOUR in “ MONKEYNUTS”; The Original 3 ELYSEES; MARY 
NIGHTINGALE, Soprano. 

April 18th, 19th & 20th. CHARLES MURRAY and LouIs E FAZENDA in 

VAMPING VENUS"; GENE STRATTON in “FRECKLES”; ALEC 
KELLAWAY; YP DILLION and DEL MARR. 








ART EXHIBITIONS. 


6 EICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 10—6. 
(i) ETHEL as WHITE—“ The Scasons.”’ 
@ EB. J. URRA—First Exhibition. 
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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


HE charge of conspiracy to violate the United 

States prohibition laws, against Captain Randell 

and the crew of the schooner ‘* I’m Alone,’’ came 
up for hearing on April 9th. The facts of the case, so 
far as known, are set out in detail in another column. 
Reflection, or legal advice, had apparently rendered 
Captain Randell less confident as to his exact position 
on the morning of March 20th, for the defendants had 
filed a plea denying the jurisdiction of the Court, on 
the ground that the *‘ I’m Alone ’’ was more than one 
hour’s steaming from the coast when first pursued, and 
asserting that the actual mileage was irrelevant. As 
soon as the case was called on, Mr. Talbot, the United 
States District Attorney, moved the dismissal of the 
charge, without stating any grounds for his application, 
but asserting that the dismissal of the case would not 
‘* in any way prejudice the right of the coastguard to 
fire upon and sink rum smugglers.’’ The Court at once 
granted his application, and Captain Randell and his 
crew were immediately released. 

* * * 

This does not, of course, finally dispose of the 
issues. The Canadian Government has already pre- 
sented its protest against the sinking. The abandon- 
ment of the prosecution does not imply any admission 
of liability ; but it is open to the owners either of the 
ship or of the cargo to sue the United States authorities 
for compensation, and if the case is argued, the vexed 
questions of territorial limits, of a right to search at 
one hour’s steaming from the shore, of what constitutes 
hot pursuit, and of the rights of the heated pursuer, 
will all be argued at great length. There is an alterna- 


accompanied by stamped and addressed envelope for return. 


tive; that the American authorities should offer compen- 
sation of their own free will, and that the British and 
Canadian authorities should press the interested parties 
to accept it. This would be far the better way. The 
case has served as a salutary warning to the United 
States, and, in a lesser degree, to the British authorities, 
that visit and search of suspected smugglers and rum- 
runners, as at present practised, may at any moment 
raise issues of international law far more important than 
the merits of this particular case. If the sinking 
of the ** I’m Alone ”’ can be disposed of by amicable 
composition, these matters can be thought out calmly, 
and means found to minimize the risks of future friction. 


* * * 


Lord Grey is too good a Liberal and too sound a 
statesman to fulfil the hopes which the Tories have 
been entertaining about him. At the Liberal Council 
meeting on Wednesday, he distinguished between the 
Liberal policy for reducing unemployment, and the 
pledge to carry it out in a single year. The pledge, he 
said, was dependent on the policy—that is, if we did not 
approve the policy, we should not approve the pledge— 
but the policy was not dependent upon the pledge. 
The policy was ‘* absolutely right.’’ The pledge de- 
pended upon an estimate by experts of how much could 
be done by State work, and at what cost, within a year. 
He would need to consult the experts himself before sub- 
scribing to the pledge, but even if the policy took two 
or three or four years to accomplish the results hoped 
for within a year, it would not be a failure. It would 
still remain the right policy. ‘* I think,’’ said Lord 
Grey, ‘‘ the merit of what Mr. Lloyd George has done 
lately is this—that it makes it certain that the next 
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Government, of whatever party it may be, will have to 
consider this as a practical policy for dealing with 
unemployment.” 

* * = vA Lin} 

The high feeling created in India by. the presence 
of the Simon Commission, Swaraj propaganda, and the 
Government’s anti-Communist legislation, has borne 
fruit in a deplorable outrage. Mr. Patel, the President 
of the Legislative Assembly, had contended that dis- 
cussions on the Public Safety Bill were likely to preju- 
dice the defence of the men recently arrested for 
conspiracy, and refused to allow the Bill to go forward. 
The Government, supported by the European and 
Central Moslem Groups, contended that the President’s 
decision was ultra vires. On April 8th, Mr. Patel was 
to give his formal ruling on the :question, and the 
galleries were crowded to hear his decision, Sir John 
Simon being among those present.‘ As soon as Mr. 
Patel rose, two bombs were hurled from’ the Visitors’ 
Galleries, in the direction of the Government Front 
Benches. By a fortunate chance, no lives were lost ; but 
among those injured were Sir George Schuster, Finance 
Member of the Government, Sardar Sir Bombanji 
Ardeshar Dalal, non-official member for Bombay, and 
Mr. S. N. Roy, one of the nominated members for 
Bengal. The bomb-throwers—one Bhagat Singh, from 
the Punjab, and Butukeshwara Dutt, a Bengalee from 
Cawnpore—gave themselves up to the police without 
resistance. 

* * * 

A leaflet, dropped from the gallery of the 
Assembly simultaneously with the bombs, claims the 
outrage as an operation of the ** Hindustan Socialist 
Republican Army,” with the object of emphasizing 
** the lesson often repeated by history, that it is easy 
to kill individuals but you cannot kill ideas.’’ It is 
certain that the idea of racial co-operation for the build- 
ing up of Indian institutions, which Sir George Schuster 
has expressed with so much eloquence and so much 
effect during the course of recent debates, would not 
have been killed, even had his valuable life been 
sacrificed. Fortunately, he is suffering from nothing 
worse than severe shock and a nasty cut on the arm, 
and although Sir Bombanji Dalal’s injury is more serious, 
there is no reason to fear fatal consequences. Neverthe- 
less, the outrage must bring home to the more respon- 
sible members .of the Swaraj Party the danger of the 
wild talkin which they have sometimes indulged. The 
general expectation with regard to the Public Safety 
Bill is that the Assembly will be prorogued or 
adjourned, so that the discussions can be resumed, in a 
ealmer atmosphere, at the Simla session. 

* * * 


The discussions of the Experts’ Committee on 
Reparations have not yet produced complete agreement 
even among the Allied delegates. So far Great Britain 
stands on the basis of the Balfour Note, which involves 
about £200,000,000 of arrears, in addition to her present 
receipts. France demands a sum sufficient to cover her 
payments to Great Britain and the United States, with 
the addition of -£320,000,000 as a contribution to the 
restoration of the devastated areas. Belgium asks for 
retention of her present share in Reparations proper, 
plus £850,000 to £400,000: as indemnification for the 
depreciation of Gérman~paper marks left in Belgium. 
Italy is understoog to, require an increased share in 
reparation receipts.as compensation, inter alia, for the 
failure of Austria, Hu ary, ,and Bulgaria to pay. The 
United States delegation’: is unable to offer any reduction 
of previous American claims. Only when all these 
national claims havé been reduced to actual figures will 
the Caminittee entér on the formidable task of discuss- 
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ing the total with the German delegation, adjusting it 
to Germany’s capacity to pay, and devising the method 
of payment. It is safe to say, in view of the very 


, different} yiews as to German “ capacity ” entertained 


in Germany and in the Allied countries, that the final 
settlement is not yet in sight. 
* * * 

At the end of last week, M. Piatakoff, the President 
of the Russian State Bank, outlined to the British trade 
delegation the Soviet Government’s proposals for open- 
ing a large import account with this country. So long 
as the Soviet’s relations with Britain remain unregu- 
lated, he said, imports from Britain Would be restricted 
to insignificant proportions, but if a mutually satisfac- 
tory arrangement is reached, he foreshadowed industrial 
orders to the value of £150 millions: If, in addition, 
British capital were invested in various concessions 
and contract operations, the import programme could 
be increased to £200 millions or more. M. Piatakoff 
laid down only one preliminary condition—normal 
diplomatic relations must be restored. He added, how- 
ever, that ‘satisfactory principles of economic co- 
operation were worked out between the Governments in 
1924, and that if that agreement had ‘been realized 
much progress would have been made in the trading 
relations of Britain and Russia during the last five 
years. 

’ * 7 

It is obvious that the British Government should at 
once accede to the request for the restoration of diplo- 
matic relations. The breach with Russia was not a 
deliberate act of foreign policy; it was casually made 
as the easiest way out of the impasse caused by the 
Home Secretary’s raid on Arcos. The hollowness of 
Mr. Churchill’s pretence that trade would be unaffected 
has been revealed by time. British exports to Russia 
have been reduced by two-thirds. In spite of Mr. 
Boothby’s efforts, however, the breach has not yet been 
healed. The Government evidently feels it difficult to 
go back on a decision without admitting that it was 
mistaken. Probably the electorate will solve the 
problem next month by putting a new Government into 
office. Diplomatic relations will then be resumed, and 
a useful trade with Russia may be developed, though 
we are sceptical about the large figures put forward by 
M. Piatakoff. The sensible course is clearly to give 
every facility to private traders, but we hope that even 
the Labour Party will not renew the proposals for a 
British Government loan to the Soviets. 

* * * 

The report of the Commissioners appointed to in- 
quire into the Holborn gas explosion on December 20th, 
1928, was published at the end of last week (Cmd. 8806). 
The Commissioners find that the explosion was due to a 
mixture of coal gas and air, and that the source of the 
gas was probably a gradual accumulation of leakage 
from neighbouring gas mains extending over a con- 
siderable period, increased by some larger untraced 
escape within a short time of the explosion. Their 
definite recommendations are concerned with the ven- 
tilation of underground cavities, including the Post 
Office tube, and the adoption of better methods of 
leakage detection. They add, however, a number of 
tentative observations which point to the necessity for 
the appointment of another Commission with wider 
terms of reference. The Holborn Commissioners ask 
that consideration be given to the following questions : 

(1) The use. of subways for pipes and mains. 

(2) The depth at which gas and other mains should 
be laid, with special reference to the effect of modern 
traffic conditions in increasing vibration. 


(3) The possibility of co-ordinating the control of 
underground services in London. 
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Though the Commissioners are cautious and restrained 
in tone, their observations on the dangers of running 
electric cables and gas mains in the same conduits are 
disquieting, and it is clear that a comprehensive inquiry 
into the underground services is urgently needed. 

* * * 


In‘ an article in Tuesday’s (Zuvre, M. Paul- 
Boncour expressed great alarm at the growing demand 
in France for the abolition of conscription. It appears. 
that at the recent annual congress of the Ligue des 
Droits de l’7Homme a large minority voted for its 
immediate suppression, and even the resolution adopted 
appeared only to postpone abolition, for it advocated 
the ultimate reduction of armaments to the level im- 
posed on the defeated countries by the Peace Treaties. 
This, as M. Paul-Boncour says, involves the abolition 
of conscription, for the ‘* great mistake’ of the 
treaties, in his opinion, was that, ‘* under English and 
American inspiration,’’ they imposed it on Germany 
and the other defeated countries,-in spite of the opposi- 
tion to that measure of Marshal Foch and the French 
General Staff. M. Paul-Boncour still holds firmly that. 
the only possible ‘‘ disarmament ”’ is a limitation of 
active armies by a reduction of the period of military 
service, without any limitation of reserves. He seems 
to forget that France has compensated for the reduction 
of military service and, therefore, of the active con- 
script army, by a corresponding, or more than corres- 
ponding, increase in the number of professional soldiers. 
However, we are glad to know on M. Paul-Boncour’s 
authority that there is a ‘* danger ”’ of the abolition of 
conscription in France. 

* + 


Two interesting official statistical reports have been 
issued in France. One is a detailed report on the 
income-tax returns for 1927, from which it appears that 
only 153,001 persons declared incomes in that year of 
more than £400, and only 2,960 admitted to incomes 
exceeding £4,000. The scepticism of some French 
papers about the accuracy of the declarations is fully 
justified, for there is every indication that France is 
more prosperous than before the War. The other 
return, that of the Government Savings Bank for last 
year, shows that the total holding of the depositors at 
the end of the year—£143,696,000—was 23 per cent. 
more than at the end of 1927 and only 8.5 per cent. less 
than the total at the end of 1918, which was 
£157,680,000. The proportion of depositors per 
thousand of the population was 218 in 1913 and 201 last 
year, and the average amount of the deposits was 
£18 10s. 6d. in 1913 and £15 18s. in 1928. Yet the 
French have acquired the spending habit since the War. 
The revenue from indirect taxation, which steadily in- 
creases and invariably exceeds the Budget estimates, 
shows that they are spending more money than ever 
before, and there are many other indications of it, such 
as the prosperity of the retail tradesmen. Everybody 
in France agrees that the French housewife, especially 
in the younger generations, no longer disputes the price 
at her butcher’s or her grocer’s, but is inclined to pay 
any price she is asked. The standard of living in the 
working classes is also higher than before the war, and 
the habit of eating meat twice a day, formerly almost 
unknown, has become quite common in Paris. A 
country that can both spend and save is in a prosperous 
condition. 

* * * 

While the Nationalist and Labour Parties in South 
Africa have been engaged in rather arid discussions 
about the distribution of seats, an incident has occurred 
that is curiously illustrative of the bigger issues of the 
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approaching election. A certain Mr. Jack Nafte, 
assisted by a Mr. van Niekirk, recently flogged a native 
to death. The work was thoroughly done, for the 
native’s breast bone and two of his ribs were broken, 
and his back was reduced to a spongy condition. Mr. 
Justice Solomon, who tried the case, sentenced Nafte 
to seven years’ hard labour and ten lashes, Van Niekirk, 
the assistant flogger, got off with a fine of £25. The 
second sentence has been allowed to stand, but there 
was no precedent for ordering lashes for a white 
prisoner; the Nationalist Press has accused the judge 
of being negrophile, and General Hertzog has ordered 
execution of the sentence on Nafte to be postponed until 
the case can be reviewed by the Acting Minister of 
Justice. No one suggests that General Hertzog regards 
these brutal crimes with anything but abhorrence. 
None the less, on the eve of an election in which native 
policy will be the main issue it is significant that he 
has been compelled to hold up the course of justice im 
deference to the clamour of his supporters. 
* + * 


The rebellion of the Wuhan authorities against the 
Central Government of China has proved an utter fiasco. 
The tale is easily told. The Nanking armies marched 
on Hankow, and the rebels fled. What is even more 
important, the rebellion failed to divide the military and 
political chiefs whose co-operation has given China a 
Government. Feng Yu-hsiang’s conduct has been quite 
exemplary. The result is to increase both the power and 
the prestige of the Government. . The trouble has not 
lasted long enough to disturb seriously the plans for 
demobilization, and so long as the Nanking Ministry 
can secure an assured and tolerably steady revenue, 
there is every reason to hope for a progressive improve- 
ment in Chinese affairs. Disbandment will, almost 
certainly, be accompanied by a good deal of banditry ; 
but the speedy collapse of the Wuhan rebellion suggests 
that the process of settlement is likely to continue, 
unless violently disturbed by some exceptional mis- 
fortune. 

* * * 

There is a rumour that the United States Govern- 
ment will, shortly present a Note to Great Britain about 
territorial claims in the Antarctic. If the Note is an 
invitation to examine doubtful claims scientifically and 
discuss them amicably, it ought to be received cordially 
and acted upon. Territorial claims in the Antarctic— 
some of which affect valuable whaling rights, and 
mineral rights with a potential value in a more or less 
remote future—are all derived from first discovery ; 
and it is, in many instances, extremely doubtful where 
one discovery ends and another begins. When early 
explorers, such as Bouvet, reached the southern con- 
tinent, they did not recognize that it was a continuous 
continent, and after hoisting the national flag on the 
spot where they landed reported that they had annexed 
it and the lands adjacent to it. The claims are 
authentic; the proper limits to the claims are most 
difficult to settle. They should certainly be examined ; 
but they ought not to be examined solely by British 
and American representatives. To decide where Wilkes 
Land—the territory chiefly in dispute—begins and ends 
would settle only one detail of a large and difficult 
question. A general conference should be convened, 
and all nations who have contributed to Antarctic dis- 
covery should be invited to attend. So far as whaling 
rights are concerned, the issues may be simplified by the 
decisions of another international body—the Inter- 
national Council for the Exploration of the Sea—which 
has been meeting in London this week to consider fishery 
problems in general and the feasibility of restrictions on 
whaling in particular. 
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MR. CHURCHILL’S SECRET 


FEW weeks ago Mr. Lloyd George declared his 
Fetes Roce that the Liberal Party will be in a posi- 

tion to compel the fulfilment of his unemployment 
pledge. He was referring to the position which the 
Liberal Party will occupy in the next Parliament. Per- 
haps, however, we shall not have to wait until after 
the General Election for tangible evidence of the 
pledge’s compelling influence. We claim no inside 
knowledge of the Budget which Mr. Churchill is to un- 
fold next Monday, or of the Conservative election pro- 
gramme which Mr. Baldwin is to announce immediately 
afterwards; but, unless all the indications available to 
the general public are misleading, that Budget and that 
programme will be materially different from anything 
that the Cabinet had in mind when Mr. Lloyd George 
addressed the Liberal candidates on March Ist. 

It now seems likely that the Government’s pro- 
gramme will include the following items :— 

(1) A scheme for spending money on modernizing 
the equipment of the railways. 

(2) A revival of the Trade Facilities scheme, along 
the lines recently recommended by the Joint Conference 
on_Industrial Relations, by which the fresh capital 
required for schemes of reconstruction and amalgama- 
tion in the depressed industries would be raised by 
means of loans guaranteed by the British Government. 

(8) Capital expenditure on Empire development. 

Along these lines, together, doubtless, with a 
moderate programme of road expenditure and slum 
clearance, the Government apparently propose to 
formulate an ‘alternative ’’ unemployment policy 
which the Times extols in advance as “‘ of far greater 
promise *’ than the Liberal scheme. 

A programme of this character will not, of course, 
really represent an alternative policy. It will represent 
an alternative rendering of the same policy. The 
essential issue of policy is whether we should press for- 
ward vigorously with every wise scheme of capital 
expenditure, or whether we should damp down such 
expenditure in the interests of debt conversion. The 
Government hitherto has persisted obstinately in the 
latter course. By repeated raids upon the Road Fund, 
it has slowed down the work of road improvement. By 
successive reductions of the housing subsidy, it has 
reduced the volume of house-building. Telephone 
development, according to the testimony of the 
Assistant Postmaster-General, has been impeded by 
** the shackles of the Treasury.’’ The recommendations 
of the Royal Commission on Land Drainage have been 
neglected. The Trade Facilities scheme has been 
allowed to lapse. In every field of development which 
is subject to the influence of Governmental policy— 
and under modern conditions such fields are many—the 
influence of the present Government has been exerted 
to restrict and to slow down. 

Such has been the policy of the Government; and 
until a few months ago it was more or less openly 
avowed and seriously defended. When Mr. Churchill 
announced last November that, in view of the bad turn 
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which unemployment had taken, he was prepared to 
relax ‘* the rigour of what is undoubtedly the present 
sound policy,’’ and to find a trifling sum of money for 
land drainage and coast erosion schemes, he meant that 
the ** undoubtedly sound policy ” was to restrict to the 
minimum all capital expenditure which is subject to the 
influence of the State. In this journal, we have attacked 
this policy unceasingly. It has seemed to us the crown- 
ing folly of a narrow and superstitious financial 
orthodoxy. Here was the Government restoring the 
Gold Standard, and thus aggravating the difficulties of 
the export trades ; re-establishing the eight-hour day in 
the coalfields, and thus ensuring that these difficulties 
would result in a large-scale displacement of miners; 
creating, in short, the formidable transfer problem 
which now confronts us, a problem which requires a 
phase of trade activity and a buoyant labour market 
as the first condition of its solution; and yet maintain- 
ing as ** undoubtedly sound ”’ a policy which makes for 
the depression of trade and the contraction of the 
demand for labour. 

The Liberal Party has declared long since for re- 
placing this policy by one of vigorous and many-sided 
development. The purpose of the detailed figures 
appearing in ‘*‘ We Can Conquer Unemployment ” was, 
we take it, to justify the claim that it is perfectly 
feasible to carry out this policy on a scale which is 
adequate to the problem. There was no suggestion that 
the particular schemes for which detailed figures are 
worked out are the only schemes which it is desirable 
to undertake. On the contrary, the pamphlet expressly 
disclaims any such idea. The point of the figures is to 
illustrate how large are the potentialities of productive 
capital expenditure by taking merely those classes of 
work which are most directly within the Government’s 
control. They serve to dispose, once for all, of the 
contention which Ministers have repeated in debate 
after debate in the House of Commons, and which 
appeared in the recent report of the Balfour Committee 
that after eight years of heavy unemployment the possi- 
bilities of useful public work have been virtually ex- 
hausted. Memories are short, and most people have 
perhaps forgotten how extremely prevalent this notion 
was only a few weeks ago. 

The modernization of railway equipment, and the 
provision of fresh capital for reconstruction schemes in 
the depressed industries, are additional illustrations of 
the work that needs doing. Both were recommended as 
part of the policy of national development in the 
** Yellow Book,’’ which proposed to establish a Board 
of National Investment largely in order to facilitate ex- 
penditure of this character. The following sentence 
from the ‘* Yellow Book ’” may perhaps be worth 
quoting :— 


‘The Board should also be authorized to advance 
funds for new capital improvements to railways or other 
Parliamentary companies, on terms to be mutually 
agreed, and also, exceptionally, where special arguments 
of national advantage could be adduced, to any other 
public company, on the lines of the Trade Facilities 
Acts.”’ 
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On the railways, in particular, the scope for useful 
reconstruction work is very large. The abolition of the 
private ownership of wagons and the wholesale intro- 
duction of 20-ton wagons represent a long overdue 
reform, which would entail, incidentally, a very con- 
siderable capital outlay. Assuredly there is no diffi- 
culty in finding an abundance of technically unimpeach- 
able projects, once people are encouraged to suggest 
them. 

If, accordingly, the Government should declare for 
schemes of this character next week, they will be 
announcing, not an alternative to the Liberal policy, 
but a partial and belated conversion to it. This con- 
version will do something, no doubt, to save the 
Conservatives from electoral disaster. But it will 
come very late in the day; and it will make 
manifest nonsense of almost every argument which 
Conservatives have been urging during the last 
few weeks. They have been explaining that money 
used to improve roads will be taken away from ordinary 
industry. They will have to explain why that does not 
apply to money used to improve railways. They have 
been ridiculing the suggestion that schemes of capital 
expenditure can reduce unemployment without burden- 
ing the taxpayer. They will have to explain whether 
their proposals will increase taxation, or whether nine- 
pence can be obtained for nothing after all. They will 
have to tell us what will happen to the men employed 
on their schemes when the work is finished. 

But, on public grounds, we welcome unreservedly 
the prospect of the Government’s conversion. We 
rejoice to think that, whatever the results of the 
approaching election, we are approaching the end of the 
restrictive financial policy which has lain for so long 
like a dead-weight on the whole of our economic life. 


“TM ALONE” 


** NICHE in history’? is not always the reward 

of personal distinction. When the _ brigantine 

** Rebecca ”’ sailed from Jamaica for London in the 
spring of 1731—with or without the intention of doing a 
little illicit trade with the Spanish colonies, on the way— 
her Master would have been very much surprised if anyone 
had told him that he was about to give his name to “* the 
War of Jenkins’ ear.”” No such phrase, happily, is likely 
to preserve the name of Captain John T. Randell, D.S.C., 
of the Canadian auxiliary schooner ‘‘ I’m Alone”; but 
when he put out from Belize, in British Honduras, on 
March 12th, 1929, with a cargo of 2,800 cases of ‘** assorted 
liquors,’’ consigned to Bermuda, he was in a fair way to 
achieve a reputation, as the principal figure in an inter- 
national cause célébre, that is likely to endure after all 
memory of his distinguished war service is forgotten. 

Yet Captain Randell’s war service was worthy of men- 
tion. A master mariner of experience, he had no difficulty 
in obtaining a commission as Temporary Lieutenant, 
R.N.R.; command of an armed trawler in the North Sea, 
and subsequent service in submarine chasers brought him 
promotion to Acting Lieutenant Commander, mention in 
dispatches, the Distinguished Service Cross, and the French 
Croix de Guerre. While in command of the armed trawler 
** Tenby Castle,’”’ he played an important part in the break- 
up of the German iron ore trade from Narvik, during which 
he acquired a familiarity with the law of visit and search 
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and the niceties of jurisdiction over territorial waters, that 
may have coloured his subsequent career. 

For nearly ten years after his demobilization the world 
heard nothing of Captain Randell; but he was not without 
ambitions outside the ordinary scope of a master mariner’s 
occupation. Some two and a half years ago he read of the 
** I’m Alone ”’ as ** a notorious rum-runner,”’ and found her 
reputation attractive. In October, 1928, she was purchased 
by Eastern Seaboard Steamship Agencies, Limited, Mon- 
treal, and Captain Randell, who had been a Canadian 
citizen since 1899, obtained command of her. Clearly he 
was the right man for the job: a skilful navigator, versed 
in maritime law, with an experience of patrol duties that 
should assist him in evading patrols. 

It was not, of course, to Bermuda that the “ I’m 
Alone’s ”? course was directed on this eventful voyage. If 
all ships made for the ports to which they were cleared, 
the lives of Customs authorities and blockading squadrons 
would be much easier. 

Several considerable rivers flow into the northern side 
of the Gulf of Mexico, to the west of the Mississippi, and 
one of the largest is the Sabine River. Port Arthur, the 
settlement at the back of the mouth, is the terminus of a 
great railway, and a great oil port. It swarms with sea- 
men, and workmen engaged in the refineries, and it has no 
very savoury reputation. A cargo of liquor—however 
illicit—would find a ready market. The coast to the east is 
flat and monotonous; but roads and tracks lead from some 
points of the almost deserted shore line to Sabine Town and 
Port Arthur. It is a coast made for smugglers, and early 
in the morning of March 20th, Captain Randell anchored 
the “I’m Alone ” off the Trinity Shoals, a complex of 
banks, rather to the east of Sabine Pass. A large inlet, 
called Vermilion Bay, opens out of the coast line to the 
north of the shoals, and the northern sides of the inlet are 
served by a railway. Captain Randell may, therefore, have 
been thinking of alternative landing places for his cargo; 
he wanted, evidently, to gain time and get in touch with 
buyers, and he had selected a position in which his plans 
were unlikely to be interrupted. 

Captain Randell had calculated his risks. During his 
service with the 10th Cruiser Squadron, he had sunk the 
German steamer ‘‘ Friedrich Arp ”’ on the high seas, for 
attempting to evade that visit and search which Lord 
Stowell stated to be the absolute right of all belligerents. 
But he knew that the domestic jurisdiction of a State over 
suspected smugglers extends only over that narrow three- 
mile ribbon of sea which is called territorial waters. The 
territorial limits had been well impressed on him, for the 
German ‘ Pallas’? had evaded his clutches by getting 
within 2} miles of the shore. He also knew, however, that 
the United States Senate had attempted, by the Tariff Act 
of 1922, to extend the territorial limits, for the purposes 
of the Volstead Act, to 12 miles from the shore, and that 
the British and Canadian Governments had agreed to allow 
British vessels to be searched for rum-running at a distance 
from the shore “‘ not greater than can be traversed in one 
hour by the vessel] suspected of endeavouring to commit the 
offence.”? He accordingly states his position as ** about 
143-15 miles off the shore,” ascertained ‘*‘ by my distance 
run and by the time and speed of my ship.”? This was safe 
either way, for the ‘* I’m Alone’s ”? speed appears to be 
74 knots. The Customs authorities state the distance at 
eight miles—how calculated is not known. 

Shortly after daybreak, the U.S.A. coastguard cutter 
** Walcott ’? bore down upon him, and Captain Randell felt 
sufficiently uneasy to get the “‘ I’m Alone ” under way. 
The ‘* Walcott ”? ordered him to heave to, but Captain 
Randell replied that he was on the high seas, outside her 
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jurisdiction. Shots were fired across the ‘‘ I’m Alone’s ” 
bows, and at 9.80 a.m., after some further altercation, the 
Captain of the cutter came on board her. According to 
Captain Randell’s account he stipulated that his visitor 
should come unarmed, and, also according to his account, 
the American opened the conversation by accusing him, to 
his pained surprise, of having threatened to shoot anyone 
who came on board. The coastguard Captain seems to have 
been a little uncertain as to his course. After a long con- 
versation he shook hands and went back to his ship; the 
** I’m Alone ”’ went off to the south, and it was not until 
about 2 p.m. that the ‘* Walcott ”? overhauled her again, 
and after a further order to heave-to had been disobeyed, 
opened fire. The American’s gun, however, seems to have 
jammed ; the ‘‘ I’m Alone ”’ kept her course, and as dark- 
ness fell, appeared to have shaken off her pursuer. 
Throughout the 21st she headed for the Alcaran Reefs—a 
lonely rock on which the Mexican Government have placed 
a lighthouse (and where, incidentally, a cargo of illicit 
liquor might conveniently be dumped till called for). By 
the morning of the 22nd the “ I’m Alone ”? was roughly 
215 miles south-by-east from the entrance to New Orleans. 
The inconvenient ‘‘ Walcott ’? was again in sight, and to 
Captain Randell’s disgust, a second cutter, the *‘ Dexter,”’ 
had come up, probably summoned by wireless, and after 
conference with the ‘‘ Walcott,’? ordered him to heave to. 
Captain Randell again appealed to the freedom of the seas, 
but this time the Americans meant business, and the 
** Dexter ’’ opened fire. 

Captain Randell’s strong sense of legality appears to 
have forbidden him to heave to, in answer to repeated 
orders, even after his ship had been hit, and the end was 
that the *‘ I’m Alone ”’ sank in the heavy seaway. One 
man—to complicate matters he was a Frenchman—lost his 
life ; the rest of the crew were taken on board the ‘‘Dexter.”’ 
where Captain Randell admits that they were treated well, 
unti] after supper, when he was told, to his surprise, that 
they were all to be put in irons. This certainly implies 
that controversial subjects were discussed at supper. On 
March 25th he had the pleasure of giving his dramatic nar- 
rative before the Customs authorities at New Orleans, and, 
like Captain Jenkins of the “‘ Rebecca,”” suddenly found 
himself famous. 

It would be absurd to press the analogy too far, but a 
comparison of the “‘ I’m Alone” affair with that of 
** Jenkins’ ear ’’ has instructive points. The Spanish, like 
the American, authorities were enforcing a law to which 
they attached great importance, but which was unpopular 
with a sufficient proportion of their subjects to make en- 
forcement difficult, and smuggling popular. The guarda- 
costas, irritated by the frequency of smuggling, the out- 
rages committed by the smugglers, and the difficulties 
placed in their way, often committed high-handed and 
illegal] acts. The American coastguard authorities have 
been similarly provoked, and have shown at least a ten- 
dency to strain the law. The British authorities sym- 
pathized with the Spaniards... Admiral Charles Steuart, 
commanding in the West Indies, bluntly told the mer- 
chants : ** The question will be, whether we by carrying on 
the clandestine trade are not ourselves the authors of our 
complaints.”” The British and Canadian Governments have 
given more substantial proofs of their desire to facilitate 
the suppression of rum-running. Yet when Captain Jenkins 
—whether innocent trader or smuggler—complained of an 
outrage suffered on the high seas, the British Government 
was forced to take the matter up, and however little the 
British and Canadian Governments may sympathize with 
Captain Randell, they will have to take up the points of 
law raised by the sinking of the “‘ I’m Alone.”’ 
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The issues of ‘the case are cleat. What was the “ I’m 
Alone’s ” actual position when first overhauled? If within 
12 miles of the shore, can the American Tariff Act of 1922 
be recognized as extending the jurisdiction allowed by inter- 
national law; im face of the fact that Great Britain and 
Canada have steadfastly refused to accept such extension? 
If the “I’m Alone ” was within one hour of the shore, 
can the blockade doctrine of ‘* hot pursuit ’’—which allows 
a close chase begun within the three-mile limit to be con- 
tinued on the high seas—be imported into the terms of the 
Liquor Convention? Was the pursuit of the ‘‘ I’m Alone,” 
in fact, continuous ? 

These points must be settled, because they have to do 
with’ precedents and rules of law very much more important 
than the wrongs of Captain Randell or the vindication of 
the ** Dexter’s ’? and ‘* Walcott’s ’? commanders ; but their 
settlement should give rise to no friction. The Liquor Con- 
vention has its arbitration clause. There is ample machinery 
for friendly discussion, and, if necessary, arbitration, of 
every issue in the case. The most notable feature of the 
whole incident is the fact, handsomely pointed out by the 
FRANKFURTER ZEITUNG, that the Press and the authorities 
on both sides have shown a restraint unexampled in mari- 
time disputes. There will be no “ War of the ‘I’m 
Alone.’ ” 


THE FARM WORKER IN 
TROUBLE 


HIS winter will be long remembered in the Eastern 

Counties, not only because it was “‘a real old- 

fashioned winter,’? with men skating from Cambridge 
to Ely, but also because there have never been, in living 
memory, so many farm workers ‘“‘ stood off ’’ during the 
four slack months. The long agricultural depression has 
reduced the regular wage-earners in the industry to little 
over half a million men and boys. It is also responsible 
for the comparatively new phenomenon of large-scale 
seasonal unemployment. Both evils are likely to grow 
worse. They certainly cannot be cured by lowering the 
minimum wage, which county by county is already so 
meagre that only the difficulty of getting employment in 
the towns prevents a rapid exodus from our villages. It is 
little use blaming the farmers. They are too heterogeneous 
a body of men to be a suitable target for abuse, and in 
the long run a country probably gets the farmers it 
deserves. No one likes turning his men off during the 
winter months. It entirely ruins his customary and fairly 
intimate relations with them. The farmer also knows that 
he is throwing them on to the guardians, for there is no 
other work obtainable, and the men are, of course, ex- 
cluded from getting unemployment benefit. 

The problem of keeping our half-million farm workers 
more regularly and more profitably employed is the real 
crux of the agricultural situation, but there is no easy solu- 
tion. All land operations are more or less seasonal, and the 
farmer, who has any arable land, is faced with the almost 
impossible dilemma of spreading his work out evenly 
through the year, but not losing efficiency. In practice, 
autumn cultivation and winter sowing are often delayed, 
especially on our heavy land, and many operations, like 
ditching, draining, and threshing are relegated to the 
winter, though they could be done more easily and 
efficiently in better weather. Grassland farming does not 
present the same difficulties. The hay harvest puts a heavy 
strain on the very limited labour resources of such farms, 
but the wintering of stock under cover, and the winter 
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manuring of pastures make it easy to keep the small farm 
staff fully employed. Most of our land is under ‘‘ mixed ” 
farms, employing some three or four men per hundred 
acres, and all such farmers are faced with the triple problem 
of getting the work done during the rush periods, of in- 
creasing the output per man, and of finding remunerative 
employment for their men in the winter. 

Canadian and Australian farmers have to manage their 
arable land with scanty and expensive labour, but their 
methods of circumventing this difficulty are not very applic- 
able to English farming. The standard of production in the 
Dominions is low, and much Canadian farming consists only 
in the ruthless exploitation of virgin land. The four or five 
furrow horse-drawn plough, though saving man power, does 
little to clean the land, and would only be practical on our 
lightest soils. The effect of continuous cultivation along 
these lines in Canada can be seen in the thousands of acres 
which have had to be abandoned on account of weeds. 
Similarly tractors and steam ploughs have their uses and 
limitations, and are chiefly valuable for providing extra 
power in the busy seasons of the year. The combined 
reaper and thresher, as used in America and the Dominions, 
does undoubtedly enable a handful of men to cope with a 
very large area of lightly cropped short-strawed corn which 
has been fully ripened under a hot sun. It works well in 
Australia and California, but not in Canada, and in England 
would hardly ever produce a decent milling sample of 
wheat. It could only be employed on very light, warm 
lands, and on most mixed farms would be useless because 
all the straw is needed for bedding and food during the 
winter. If the corn has to be put in stooks and stacked, 
saving labour at threshing time is of less importance, for 
this work is usually done at a slack season. 

Continental countries do not teach us much about 
labour saving in field work. Labour is comparatively cheap 
and plentiful, and throughout North Europe most of the 
seasonal work is carried out by Czech, Galician, and 
Polish gangs who come for the hoeing and “ lifting ” of 
the sugar beet, and also help with the harvest. Germany 
has something to teach us in the handling of beet after it has 
been lifted. In England we now transport thousands of 
tons of water from field to factory, for it must be remem- 
bered that beet is four-fifths water. It is absurd that 
our railway sidings should be blocked up each November 
with trucks which are mostly full of water. Future 
organization must include local pulping and drying stations. 
These would also enable the factories to work at their 
busiest during the slackest agricultural months. At present 
they have to start work and engage their men some weeks 
before the ordinary autumn rush of farm work is over. 

It would seem to be easier to make labour more pro- 
ductive in stock-keeping and grassland farming. One 
needs, however, a fairly large unit. American dairying has 
been saved by the mechanical milker, but these are not 
practical for herds of less than thirty cows. The making 
and stacking of hay are operations which lend themselves 
to mechanical devices, and the only reason these jobs are 
often done by hand is that the area of the hay crop is too 
small to make it worth keeping ‘“‘ tedders,’’ ‘‘ sweeps,”’ 
elevators, &c. The new intensive system of grassland 
management would also tend to make labour more pro- 
ductive, for it does not entail much extra work, but con- 
siderably increases the yearly turnover per acre. Better 
farm buildings, the extended use of automatic pig and 
poultry feeders, mechanical milkers, and overhead carriers 
for food and manure would enable the present staff of 
cowmen and their helpers to manage a much larger head 
of stock. One may say that while labour-saving on arable 
is usually associated with lower production, on grassland it 
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means higher production per acre. From the national 
standpoint it would clearly be better to encourage chiefly 
the type of labour saving which goes with higher produc- 
tion. Unfortunately, this nearly always entails some ex- 
penditure by the landlord. The modernizing of farm build- 
ings is his work, so also is drainage, the absence of which 
often means low production per farm worker. The 
straightening of field boundaries and the upkeep of farm 
roads are other methods by which the landlord can 
eliminate waste. There is little prospect of much being 
done under our present system of land tenure, but such 
improvements, and the more intensive stocking and 
management of our grassland would seem to offer the best 
openings for improving our total agricultural production 
per farm worker, and thus helping to raise wages. 

The arable land, especially the heavy clays, will always 
be a difficult proposition unless the whole scale of farm 
prices is altered. In areas where such land predominates 
it seems inevitable that work should be slack at certain 
seasons. There is much land which it is best to keep off 
from the beginning of November till the middle of March. 
The farmer has to choose between two evils. He can either 
keep a full staff, but stand some of the men off during those 
months, or reduce the numbers permanently employed and 
stretch out the work to the detriment of the cultivation. 
If the larger number are retained, the question arises of 
providing work or maintenance for those who are stood off 
during the winter. It was hoped that the sugar beet 
factories would help to solve this, but in practice they do 
not absorb many men from the farms. This is partly due 
to the mass of urban unemployed, and partly to the need 
of opening factories early in order to prevent them being 
overwhelmed. Much could ultimately be done by better 
organization, and by the extension of forestry in the 
Eastern Counties. In the meantime, the unemployment 
insurance scheme should be extended to include agricultural 
workers. 


G. T. Garratt. 


HOUSING IN HERTFORDSHIRE 


HE ordinary person is impressed by the number of 

houses built. He does not hear the number of 

families on the waiting list. Further, superficial in- 
quiries in our villages may still fail to disclose the need. 
There is generally a section of village opinion reluctant to 
build because of ‘‘ the look of the place.”? Elsewhere a 
semi-industrial and clerical population wants to keep its 
village genteel. To take my own neighbourhood, this view 
has been expressed in a village not five miles from my 
house. Again, some farmers, if they cannot accommodate 
men in their own rents, are not far removed in mind from 
the M.P. of 1832 who preferred his men to have to walk 
three miles to work. Those who are not anxious to have 
cottages built, often advance another well-sounding argu- 
ment—that there is no demand. It is naturally difficult to 
persuade labourers to apply for cottages which do not exist, 
but as soon as any sign of building is seen, they need no 
prompting. In King’s Langley it was thought that the 
demand would be satisfied by the supply of fourteen cot- 
tages. The Local Council will shortly have built its 102nd 
house, and for the last block of twenty-four there are 
already three applicants for each house. At Sarratt no 
houses were built until 1925 on the plea that there was 
no need: at that date a progressive Parish Council was 
elected and successfully pressed for the building of twenty. 
In spite of this, conditions are still so bad that one young 
couple, after waiting three years, have taken up their abode 
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in a railway carriage, quite unprovided, of course, with 
water or any form of sanitation, while others, not having 
the necessary purchase money for land or a carriage, must 
perforce want. This state of things is, to my certain know- 
ledge, common to the whole district, and young couples 
must remain unmarried unless they are willing to share a 
house with a parent. This Sarratt case, perhaps, strikes 
at the root of the whole question, and gives the explana- 
tion of the general apathy about the problem. No interest 
whatever is taken in local elections, even by those who 
fee] this need of houses most acutely, and, as a result, these 
bodies consist in too many cases of men with no grasp of 
village problems, themselves often owners of cottage pro- 
perty or members of that very class most adverse to build- 
ing. Until local bodies become really representative of 
village opinion the future seems dark. 

Countess Iveagh, M.P., in a recent issue of the DaiLy 
Express, stated that the Government, having dealt so 
successfully with the rural housing problem, could, if re- 
turned after the General Election, turn its attention to 
slum clearance. She would agree, however, that another 
pressing matter is the condition of the agricultural 
labourer. How have these houses benefited him? The 
rents at which Rural District Council cottages are let are 
far beyond his reach, and in many cases he is perforce 
obliged to continue to exist under practically the same 
housing conditions as his voteless ancestor who came back 
from the Napoleonic wars to find his commons enclosed. 
In fact, he is worse off, as every day numbers of the only 
dwellings available for him are the subject of closing orders. 
When this happens he is lucky if he can get a cottage at 
all by paying about three times his previous rent, while as 
to the other alternative, ‘* It’s a nice thing,” as an ejected 
tenant recently observed at the Hemel Hempstead Petty 
Sessions, ** when a man has served his country to have to 
go with his children to the workhouse.”? The building of 
Rural! District Council cottages does, however, often benefit 
the labourer indirectly. A well-paid mechanic may be 
obliged to live in a cheap cottage until the larger cottages 
are built, and his departure to the splendours of three bed- 
rooms and a parlour may permit the labourer to step into 
the house thus vacated. 

I have already emphasized the necessity of comparing 
the number of houses built with the number of families still 
on the waiting list, and in this connection the official 
figures for Hertfordshire may be interesting. In 1925, 7,622 
houses had been built under the various Housing Acts, and 
there remained a waiting list of 5,256. By 1928 the number 
of houses built had risen to 8,992, but the waiting list 
figure had dropped only to 4,912. In other words, at the 
present rate of progress the accommodation of the existent 
waiting list would take fifty years. I would also like to 
point out that the fact that the same family may apply in 
more than one district shows simply a desperate desire to 
go anywhere for the sake of a roof; while it is also well 
to remember that such families usually consist of about 
five persons. Newly married couples know that in the fierce 
competition for houses they stand very little chance. 

What type of case is on the waiting list? I have stated 
that King’s Langley has done extremely well by buildiaz 
over one hundred houses. Within a mile or two of these 
model houses lives an ex-soldier—a V.C.—with his wife 
and eight children. They are crowded into a very unhealthy 
and airless two-bedroom cottage. In the same neighbour- 
hood is a case of another kind—and here we come up 
against a new aspect of the question. A consumptive man, 
after treatment at Ware Sanatorium, returned to his wife 
and child: they live in two small, dark rooms, and, of 
course, all occupy the same bedroom. In another case, a 
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woman discharged from Ware as cured came back to a 
cottage, dark, draughty, and devoid of all sanitation : she 
quickly died. Her cottage is now let to a family of six 
adults. Our Medical Officer tells us that 10 per cent. of 
the cases of tuberculosis are among persons who sleep more 
than three in a room: our County balance-sheet tells us 
that we are spending £200 a day in the effort to cure 
disease. To put it on the lowest basis, where is the 
economy or consistency of this? 

When the 1928 building figures were presented to the 
Herts County Council, the Chairman said that looking 
through the statements of other authorities he found that 
the average for Herfordshire was better than the others. 
The moral is obvious. 

ARTHUR ARONSON. 


LIFE AND POLITICS 


HE Liberals, the Wise Virgins of pre-election politics, 

i were prepared with a policy while the other parties 
slept. This week they are busy making the most of 

the valuable advantage that comes from being first in the 
field. Their rivals, now awake and considerably alarmed, 
are hurriedly dressing themselves in a varied assortment of 
programmes. Their trouble is that Mr. Lloyd George got 
his clothes—or, as Labour laments, their clothes—on first. 
There was nothing Machiavellian about this; it was simple 
prudence and common sense. It is too early to speak of 
the effect of the Land’s End to John o’ Groat’s pilgrimage, 
in which, as I write, Sir Herbert Samuel and Lord Beau- 
champ are performing prodigies of energy. (One hears 
sometimes Sir Herbert Samuel described disparagingly as 
a highly efficient machine; all I can say is that I wish the 
Liberal factory could be supplied with a complete Samuel 
plant.) Such news as I hear from the constituencies goes 
to show that the programme for the unemployed has 
genuinely moved the imagination and the heart of ordinary 
people. I do not say that there is absolute agreement 
among experts, Liberal or other, as to the financial means 
to be taken to the desired end, but there is something like 
unanimity that the end is the right one. I have come 
across a few Liberals who think the programme is not suffi- 
ciently orthodox—* not distinctively Liberal.’? There was 
a grumbler of Mark Twain’s who complained that a load of 
coals contained too many prehistoric toads; but some 
people like fossils in their politics. The satisfactory thing 
is that the Liberals have manceuvred themselves into an 
excellent tactical position. They have forced their oppo- 
nents to fight on their ground. The Conservatives, of 
course, do not admit it. An able philosophic critic on their 
side seeks to persuade us that the real issue is not unem- 
ployment, but Socialism and anti-Socialism. As in the 
same ingenious article he demonstrates a general leftward 
tendency of all the parties, and praises the Government for 
its quasi-Socialist experiments, he seems himself to supply 
what is wanted in refutation of his thesis. Even Mr. 
Churchill now realizes that that cock will not fight again. 

* * * 


I doubt whether there is any substantial backing among 
Conservatives for the so-called ‘* defeatist ’? movement, 
which has caused a flutter in the columns of the Trmzs— 
at least for the panicky advocacy of a pact with Liberalism. 
The movement is certainly evidence that a good many 
Tories are thoroughly frightened at the prospect before the 
party. Their blood has, so to speak, left their feet and is 
congesting their heads; hence the ridiculous suggestion of 
a pact. Of course, if the Liberal Party is looking for a 
quick, but painless, method of suicide, it will welcome this 
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superior *‘ stunt.”” We hardly needed the assurance of Sir 
Herbert Samuel that the Party means to go on living. My 
impression is that the spirits of the Conservative Party, 
which were extremely low a week or so ago, are now on the 
upgrade. Like Mr. Garvin, they are putting their money 
on Mr. Churchill, not because they like him, but because 
they hope that his Budget will produce the miracle that is 
needed. They know not where else to look for bold ideas in 
a Cabinet composed of rather timid and more or less com- 
petent Departmental heads. Mr. Churchill has courage, 
vitality, and genius. He is the only possible rival for Mr. 
Lloyd George in his party, and the Conservatives, having 
lived in a perpetual] distrust of his brains for years, have at 
last lost confidence in Mr. Baldwin and “ Safety First,” 
and are turning, in nervous hopefulness, to Mr. Churchill 
as the only saviour within sight. 
* * * 

I listened dutifully on Monday night to the first round 
of pre-dissolution oratory “‘ on the wireless.” It was an 
inauspicious opening. I suppose that Mr. Baldwin must 
have selected ‘* Worthy ”’ as his spokesman because he has 
a good broadcasting voice : I can think of no other reason. 
It was like ginger beer without any ginger. Anything more 
heavy-footed cannot be imagined than ‘* Worthy’s ” speech 
for the defence. The prisoner must have wondered what 
he had done to deserve it. I should imagine few listeners 
could survive the half-hour without dashing to switch off : 
{ held on because I wanted to hear how ‘* Worthy ”’ dealt 
with the Liberal Party. He did not deal with the Liberal 
Party; perhaps he had hypnotized himself half-asleep with 
his own dullness by that time. At any rate his remarks on 
the unemployment scheme were—well, they were insuffi- 
cient. ‘* Worthy ”? began his talk with a brief sketch of 
his own career. This, I am sure, was accurate. The broad- 
casting arrangements for the election seem to have caused 
a good deal of ill-feeling, for which the B.B.C. is not to 
blame. The Conservatives insisted upon the two-to-one 
formula against the wishes of both the Liberal and the 
Labour Parties. There is one way in which the Govern- 
ment can restore the spirits of their opponents. Let them 
send Sir Laming Worthington-Evans to the microphone 
every time the Tory turn comes round. 

* * . 

Now that the election is upon us, the country is, I 
think, entitled to know from Mr. MacDonald exactly where 
he stands with regard to future relations with Russia—some- 
thing clearer, I mean, than the crossword puzzle he set the 
readers of the Darty HERALD on Tuesday. A rather vague 
statement was made the other day by Mr. Henderson, which 
seemed to imply that a Labour Government would take up 
the Treaty where it was left off on the fall of the 1924 
Administration. The Treaty and the loan were twin com- 
mitments. Are we to understand that both are to be 
carried out if Mr. MacDonald gets back to power? Of 
course, any Government other than that of ‘* Jix ” (and 
Baldwin) would resume diplomatic relations without delay ; 
it is really common ground with all the parties now that a 
blunder was committed when “ Jix ’? was turned loose on 
the Russians. It is important that we should know the 
official Labour attitude to the Treaty and the Loan. Does 
the Labour Party stand by Article 12 of the Treaty or does 
it not? The Haldane autobiography contained an extreme'y 
disquieting ‘‘ revelation.”” On the day that the London 
evening papers published news of the Treaty, Haldane was 
questioned by Curzon in the House of Lords, and declared 
that he knew nothing about it, and that the papers were 
misinformed. Afterwards he discovered that Mr. Mac- 
Donald had negotiated with the Russians without ever sub- 
mitting the matter to a Cabinet decision; moved thereto— 
if Haldane is correct—by pressure from a certain group of 
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Labour members. We all want to be assured that there is 
no danger in the future of the supersession of constitutional 
government by backstairs intrigue. 

* * * 

People who complain that politics are unexciting should 
study the election programme of the Communists. If only 
words were deeds, how pleased Moscow would be with our 
home-grown Bolshevists. They have chosen the cheery 
little slogan ‘* Class against Class.”” I note a few “* planks ” 
with the comment that even Moscow, in ten laborious years, 
has not found time for quite all these improvements. We 
begin with the repudiation of the National Debt, and pro- 
ceed to the abolition of the Monarchy. The national miuni- 
mum wage is to be £4 a week; unemployed pay for a family 
of three is to be £2 10s., and no insurance contributions. 
The houses of the rich are to be converted into rest homes 
for the workers; the working man house-owner is to be 
spared. Russia is to receive credits for £100 millions without 
conditions. The British Empire is to be split up into inde- 
pendent nations, and apparently “‘ united and federated ”’ 
with the Soviet Union. Nothing is said about colonizing the 
moon. 

* * * 

Lord Balfour is retiring from political life at the disso- 
lution. He is selling the house in Carlton Gardens which 
was Palmerston’s before him, and where he has lived for 
sixty years. We shall all miss from the London scene that 
singularly gracious personality. Lord Balfour is eighty- 
one, and even his extraordinary vigour cannot last for ever. 
Last year he was still playing tennis, a game that most 
ordinary mortals find too fast when they have reached 
fifty. Toughness of constitution seems an essential quali- 
fication for eminence, or at least continuance, in political 
life : the exceptions are, I think, very few. With all his 
refinement and gentleness Lord Balfour was always remark- 
ably tough both in body and mind; he was, so to speak, a 
steel sword painted to look like a lath. The elegant political 
dilettante proved himself a drastic ruler in Ireland; and 
the spinner of delicate metaphysical webs could on occasion 
throw himself into the hurly-burly of party warfare with 
all the zest of the ‘‘ rough neck ” politician. As a party 
politician he was, however, never at his best; the rdle was 
not natural to him, and he tended to overplay it. The 
essential Balfour is the lover of beauty and fine thinking— 
in politics his passion for fine distinctions often struck the 
blunt English mind as mere finesse. Perhaps, after all, the 
impression that he leaves is not concerned with any definite 
achievement in politics or letters. It is a memory of a 
prince of courtesy; and of the most beautiful voice of his 
time expressing with gravity and a certain hesitant con- 
viction, discoveries of the mind. 

* * ~ 

In ordinary business, a slump in trade stimulates the 
manufacturer to look round for some way of reducing costs. 
An interesting report in one of the papers suggests that the 
same cause is beginning to be operative in the legal in- 
dustry. A notable slump in litigation is indicated by the 
lists for the Easter Term, and the lawyers are said to be 
asking themselves whether charges cannot be reduced. The 
view, so long and so bitterly held by litigants and ordinary 
people, that the high costs of actions make going to law 
a short cut to beggary for all but the very rich—this view 
seems to be dawning upon the legal mind. One hears of a 
suit in Chancery recently that lasted sixty days and cost 
£77,000. It is no wonder that the sensible litigant agrees 
with his adversary as quickly and as cheaply as he can 
rather than take his chance in the Courts of Justice. Up to 
the present the most powerful of Trade Unions has success- 
fully resisted reform, but when it comes about that the 
Trade Unionist is threatened with unemployment because 
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people cannot afford him, then there is the chance of his 
climbing down a bit. It is a good sign that the legal 
authorities are taking steps to speed up the hearing of 
eases. The spinning out of actions in which high-fee’d 
barristers are engaged is a scandal, which is none the less 
irksome for being of respectable antiquity. 


* * * 


From a respected journal : *‘ After last week’s General 
Election in petto. .. .’? Well, the writer may be correct, 
but I should not have thought that the recent by-elections 
were carried out with less than the usual publicity. 

Kappa. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
OBSCENITY IN LITERATURE 


Srr,—Of course, this subject is too large, and too much 
complicated by changes of convention, to be dismissed in a 
letter or two, and, of course, also I should like to find some 
basis of agreement with my distinguished critics. But after 
reading the letters of Mr. Strachey and Mr. Woolf, I can 
only marvel at the degree to which the human judgment, 
even in a fine mind, may be affected by an obsession—in this 
case, the obsession of a perverse theory. 

In the first place, these critics apparently do not know 
what obscenity is, or what we others object to. They think 
obscenity is the same as plain speech, which is absurd. 
Obscenity revels in veiled speech and innuendo. They think 
that ‘‘ King Lear,’’ and Lucretius and Plato are obscene, 
Heaven help them! This is like thinking that theology is 
the same as blasphemy because both make free use of the 
name of God. What obscenity is, I tried, no doubt inade- 
quately, to express in my first letter. A good mark of it is 
to be found, if I understand him aright, in Mr. Strachey’s 
suggestion that dirt should be a normal spice in literature, 
like salt in food. 

In the next place, when once the obsession is roused, 
they do not know what great literature is. Petronius indeed ! 
If obscenity is a positive merit, Petronius is a highly meri- 
torious writer, but I do not see how, on any standard, he 
could conceivably be called ‘‘ great.’’ I cannot, of course, 
go through the whole list of Mr. Woolf's great writers. 
Catullus wrote some obscene verse, mostly rubbish, and some 
verse of immortal value: he rarely mixed them. The poor 
old Arch-Priest seems to me neither great nor obscene. 

The only writer in the list whom I should call both great 
and obscene is Aristophanes, and I should much like to 
discuss him at length with Mr. Woolf. His is a very clean 
and un-slimy kind of dirt, after all. One must remember 
the phallic origin of Attic Comedy ; one must remember that 
his cleanest play, the ‘‘ Birds,’’ is also his masterpiece ; and 
also that, in the three passages where he discusses his own 
work he takes special credit for his service in cleaning up 
the old Comedy and turning it from a mere obscene show to 
an intellectual entertainment. 

The cult of obscenity is not new. It is, as Tolstoy says, 
‘* characteristic of all the worst schools.’’ It is with great 
relief that I turn from Mr. Woolf's professed theory to his 
real practice, and read again that beautiful book ‘‘ The 
Village in the Jungle.’’—Yours, &c., 

GILBERT MURRAY. 

Lerici. 

March 3ist, 1929. 


S1r,—Lytton Strachey and Leonard Woolf disagree with 
Professor Gilbert Murray’s contention that the great serious 
literature of the world is free from obscenity ; and parade 
against his list of great masters of literature another secon 
dary list, for whom the same exemption cannot be claimed. 
The average reader would place them in a second class ; but 
even then, there is an important difference between them and 
some modern writers. The lives they describe are so virile, 
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the tragedies they depict so convincing, that one is not 
conscious of obscenity ; a living picture, a tragedy, a comedy 
remain, the words leave no nauseating taste ; they write be- 
cause they must ; whereas in those modern novels and plays, 
to which exception has been taken, the authors appear to 
create the circumstance, the situation, for a chance of demon- 
strating their acquaintance with the dustbin and the gutter, 
and to repudiate the two-thousand-year-old suggestion that 
it is commendable to think ‘‘ on whatsoever things are true, 
honest, just, pure, lovely, and of good report.’’—Yours, &c., 


Eiz. M. CADBURY. 
The Manor House, Northfield, Birmingham. 
April 3rd, 1929. 


S1r,—I have very seldom the good fortune to find myself 
in agreement with Professor Gilbert Murray in his polemical 
writings ; but in regard to his letter on ‘‘ Obscenity in 
Literature ’’ I am fervently with him. 

Cannot the whole argument be compressed into a nut- 
shell? What would the most determined fighter for freedom 
of speech ‘think of one who told an “ after-dinner story ”’ in 
the presence of young girls? The question answers itself. 

Many respectable people would greatly regret it if such 
stories—largely deodorized by wit or humour—were 
altogether banished from the world. But what Professor 
Murray would rightly call w.c. stories are an offence against 
common decency, and to this category the pathological studies 
in question would seem to belong—and they are broadcast 
for all to read.—Yours, &c., 

ARCHIBALD J. CAMPBELL. 

9; Mansion Place, Queen’s Gate, S.W.7. 

April 5th, 1929. 


SACCO AND VANZETTI 


Str,—In his review of ‘‘ The Letters of Sacco and 
Vanzetti,”> Mr. Raymond Mortimer has, I think, expressed 
the feelings of most Englishmen and also of a large number 
—possibly a majority—of impartial Americans. There is one 
aspect of the horrible event which should be borne in mind 
by all who wish to understand the otherwise inexplicable 
decision to withhold executive clemency in the case of 
prisoners who, through the law’s delay, had already suffered 
more than the agony of death. 

The Commission commented on the behaviour of Judge 
Thayer in terms which to the English mind preclude the 
possibility of a fair trial. Not so to the American mind, 
which sees nothing improper in having the case tried in the 
Press before it is decided in the Courts. An eminent 
American lawyer, to whom I deprecated such conduct the 
other day, defended it on the ground that in many cases rich 
criminals had been convicted and punished who would have 
escaped but for the pressure ef public opinion. 

There is one other respect in which I hope Mr. Raymond 
Mortimer may be willing to reconsider his judgment. The 
Commission wrote: ‘‘On the whole, beyond all reasonable 
doubt, Vanzetti was guilty.’” Knowing Mr. Lowell as well 
as I know or ever have known any human being, I am 
absolutely certain that the words ‘‘ on the whole’ did not 
imply the doubt which the four succeeding words eliminate. 
In common honesty, I must admit that the sentence which 
horrifies Mr. Raymond Mortimer (whom I also know and 
respect) seems to me to be incomprehensibly phrased, in 
view of the fact that Mr. Lowell knows public sentiment in 
England as accurately as he knows it in America. When I 
first read the sentence, I attributed it either to extreme 
pressure of other work, of which I happened to know at 
the time, or to inadvertence in correcting proofs. The bad 
impression it would make was obvious ; but I did not fore- 
see that it would be the basis of an indictment casting the 
blood of Sacco and Vanzetti on the shoulders of one of the 
most honoured men in the English-speaking world. 

If I ask Mr. Raymond Mortimer to give Mr. Lowell the 
benefit of the doubt, it is largely on account of the hope we 
must all cherish that the tragedy will, in due time, point the 
moral so many Americans clearly see.—Yours, &c., 

HoRACE PLUNKETT. 
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THE BOSTON BY-ELECTION 


S1r,—In your issue of March 30th, which I have unfor- 
tunately only just received, you say in reference to the 
Holland-with-Boston by-election, ‘‘ So incredible did the re- 
sult appear that a recount was actually demanded, an 
occurrence that must surely be without precedent in the case 
of a 3,700 majority.”’ 

As similar statements have appeared elsewhere in the 
Press, and as it seems likely that this by-election may excite 
the interest of future historians, perhaps you will allow me 
to say that the information conveyed in your paragraph is 
incorrect. 

I was present at the count in Boston myself, and I do 
not think that I am violating the spirit of my declaration of 
secrecy in saying that there was no recount, no demand for 
a recount, and no suggestion of a recount from anyone in the 
room, 

A rumour was, I believe, started in the crowd outside and 
circulated by the Press Association that Mr. Blindell was in 
by four, and that a recount was taking place. The only 
explanation of this was that the result was expected at about 
one and was not available uniil three owing to the heavy 
poll. 

The point is of small political importance, but affords an 
interesting example of the way in which historians who con- 
sult the best contemporary sources may be misled.— 


Yours, &c., BasIL Murray. 


Tighnacreige, Connel, Argyllshire. 
April 4th, 1929. 


LIBERALISM AND THE GENERAL 


ELECTION 


S1mr,—There has been a noise and a shaking throughout 
the land. The sound sense of the country has judged that 
Liberalism is not a lost cause. What are the reasons for 
this recent revulsion of feeling? Some will lay stress on the 
personal factor. Others will hold that the pledge with 
regard to unemployment has touched the imagination of the 
people. As one of many Liberals who have had misgivings 
as to the future of our Party, I would hazard the opinion 
that the growing emphasis which is now being laid upon 
the independence and integrity of Liberalism, as a force in 
itself, has had much to do with the improved prospecis of 
the Liberal Party. The speeches of the Chief Organizer of 
the Party have left little to be desired in the matter of which 
I write. And now the letter of Mr. Ramsay Muir in the 
Times of Saturday last will have done much to “‘ strengthen 
the wavering lines.’’ Why should Liberalism be beholden to 
either Conservatism or Socialism? These three names stand 
for three different things. Some principles, some aims, some 
purposes, Liberals have in common with the other parties 
(and, after all, political honesty is not the monopoly of 
any one party), but Liberalism is neither Conservatism nor 
Socialism. Indeed, the present writer holds that whilst 
Socialism and Conservatism are very much alike in many 
things, Liberalism is the antithesis of Socialism, and he 
challenges contradiction by those who write to the Press 
and call themselves studenis of politics. Liberalism is 
Liberty.—Yours, &c., James B. BAILLIE. 
The Beacon, Burke’s Road, Beaconsfield, Bucks. 

April 9th, 1929. 


COST OF TRANSPORT 


Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. E. R. B. Roberts, late of 
the Buenos Aires Great Southern Railway, says that the 
excessive costs of railway carriage in England are due to the 
use of privately owned wagons. 

There, I think, he is mistaken. In some parts of England 
the Railway Company does supply wagons, as, for instance, 
the North Eastern Railway has supplied wagons for the 
coal trade in Yorkshire, Durham, and Northumberland, for 
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use on the railways of that Company, which controls the 
Eastern seaports of the three counties. . 

Between fifty and sixty years ago the Midland Railway 
Company decided to work the coal traffic with its own 
wagons, and bought up the colliery wagons. The colliery 
owners then proceeded without delay to buy new wagons, as 
the Railway Company’s were not sufficient in number to 
work the traffic, the conditions of the coal trade and railway 
transport being very different from those of the North 
Eastern Railway district. 

Mr. Roberts suggests that empty wagons are running 
back to the collieries because they are privately owned. 
There, he is mistaken. The wagons would be empty who- 
ever owned them. There is not sufficient return traffic to 
fill them, neither are the coal wagons suitable for every kind 
of traffic. When a privately owned wagon is empty, all the 
railwaymen know that it has to go back immediately, 
whereas in the case of a Railway Company’s wagon, they 
must wait for instructions, and that causes immense delay 
and complication. 

The quickest and therefore the cheapest way of dealing 
with the coal traffic on the Midland Railway system is in 
privately owned wagons. The total distance travelled by a 
wagon for a given weight of coal carried is the same whether 
it is privately owned or owned by the Railway Company. In 
some cases the system of privately owned wagons involves 
extra shunting at the sorting sidings, but, in other cases,” 
train loads of private wagons come straight from the tips 
ready for the return journey. 

With regard to large wagons, in comparing British traffic 
with Continental traffic and American traffic, one must bear 
in mind that the average length of a journey of a coal truck 
is from, say, twice up to twenty times as much on the 
Continent and America as in Britain. 

The reason of the present high cost of railway traffic, 
for passenger, goods, and minerals, is the fact that, during 
the war the Government took control of the railways, and, 
after the war, made a settlement with the Railway Com- 
panies and Railwaymen’s Unions for hours and wages, which 
doubled the labour costs.—Yours, &c., 

ARNOLD LUPTON. 

7, Victoria Street, S.W.1. 

April 9th, 1929. 


‘“PROUST IN TRANSLATION ” 


Srr,—In his extremely generous review of ‘‘ Cities of the 
Plain *’ in your issue of March 30th, my old friend Mr. 
Francis Birrell regrets ‘‘ that respect for the Home Secre- 
tary’s feelings has compelled’’ Mr. Knopf ‘‘to limit the 
edition, euphemize the title, and double the price.” 

As for the title, that was decided by myself as many as 
eight years ago, when ‘‘ Sodome et Gomorrhe I."’ appeared as 
an appendix to ‘‘ Le Cété de Guermantes II.’’ and when I 
had at last succeeded in arranging for the publication of 
Proust in English. It is a question of euphony rather than 
of euphemism: the group of letters m-and-g is ugly and 
difficult to pronounce, nor do I like a title that ends with an 
unaccented -rah. In any case, I alone am responsible for 
the title. 

As for the ‘‘ limited edition ’’ of 2,230 copies, the editions 
of the earlier parts have been, I think, 1,500 copies, of which 
a smaller proportion have been for sale. 

As for the price, it is not quite half that of Messrs. 
Boni’s American edition of 2,000 copies of ‘‘ Cities of the 
Plain,’’ which is sold at fifteen dollars. A bookseller him- 
self, Mr. Birrell must be aware that when Proust’s represen- 
tatives have received their considerable royalty, not to 
mention my own pittance ; when plates have been imported 
from America, and I have been allowed to make a couple 
of hundred corrections upon them of errors in the American 
edition ; and when the sheets have been printed, bound, and 
distributed with the usual generous discount (which in- 
creases with the price of the book), there is very little left 
over for Mr. Knopf. Mr. Birrell should rather commend the 
altruism of Messrs. Chatto and Windus, who have produced 
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and are still selling the earlier instalments at a slowly 
diminishing loss to themselves.—Yours, &c., 


C. K. Scotr MONCRIEFF. 
Rome. 


April 6th, 1929. 
P.S.—In case I be accused by your readers of further 
error, may I say that the ‘‘ Eulenberg ’’ in Mr. Birrell’s first 
quotation is his own variant, not mine, of ‘‘ Eulenburg.”’ 


SAVING WEST WYCOMBE 

Sir,—In your sympathetic comments on the Report of 
the Royal Society of Arts Fund for the Preservation of 
Ancient Cottages you refer to ‘‘ the possibility of preserving 
complete some of the beautiful English villages that are 
falling into decay, and you add: ‘‘ Preservation as a museum 
piece is better than nothing. . . . The ideal, of course, would 
be to keep the fine old stuff in being as the home of life.”’ 
Your ideal is also ours. Nothing is further from our inten- 
tions than to create museum pieces. 

Since your article was written we have undertaken to 
purchase West Wycombe, and our object is, after putting 
it into thorough repair, to keep it as it is, the picturesque 
home of village workers, unspoilt, as far as may be, by 
modern ‘‘ development,’’ which would certainly have over- 
whelmed it utterly but for our possibly rash action in 
buying the property. In taking this risk we have banked 
largely on the goodwill of those of the public who appreciate 
the beauties of the English countryside and to whom we 
earnestly appeal for support. Contributions to the ‘' West 
Wycombe Fund” will be gratefully acknowledged by 

G. K. MENZIES, Secretary. 

Royal Society of Arts, 

John Street, Adelphi, London W.C.2. 


THE PROBLEM OF PUBLICITY 


HE life of almost every young writer is one that is 

full of problems. He is immature, and probably 

knows it: he has not formed a style. He plays the 
sedulous ape to innumerable authors. One moment he is 
a conservative, the next a decadent. His progress is like 
the tacking of a sailing ship over an uncharted sea: he 
does not quite know where he is, but he hopes that he is 
going forward. And all the while he is struggling hard 
to get known. He does not mind very much whether he 
becomes famous as a conservative or notorious as a de- 
cadent, so long as his name is bruited abroad, so long as 
it appears frequently in print. He does not greatly care 
whether his article appears in the pages of TRANSITION or 
those of the TopicaL TIMEs, so long as it is published and 
finds a circle of readers. Mr. Frank Rutter, in his book of 
reminiscences called ‘* Since I was Twenty-five,’? records 
some early advice that was given to him by Mr. George 
Bernard Shaw : ‘* Get talked about, that’s the great thing. 
It doesn’t matter what people say so long as they say 
something.”’ ‘* Profoundly true! ’’ is Mr. Rutter’s com- 
ment on this advice. 

That, at any rate, is what the young author tries to 
do. He goes all out for Publicity. And yet he has a sneak- 
ing feeling all the time that it is not the best way. Pub- 
licity is like a wonderful liquid out of which one can blow 
enormous bubbles, a hundred times as big as any that clay 
pipe ever created out of soap and water, but when the 
bubble has burst it does not matter very much whether 
it was big or little. Of course, publicity has existed in 
the past. The wits of the eighteenth century endeavoured 
to get themselves talked about at Will’s. Wordsworth and 
Coleridge called as much attention as possible to their 
** Lyrical Ballads.’? But they did not endeavour especially 
to call attention to themselves, their manners and idiosyn- 
eracies. Their work was what they cared about. The 
young writer realizes these things. He knows that very 
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often the people who do not get talked about are the 
people who write the best. He knows that if he is to do 
good work he had probably best live in a garret and know 
few people. None the less, it is pleasant to see one’s name 
in print, to feel that one has got in with the right people, 
that one is recognized as an author. Living in a garret 
and toiling late one may possibly produce literature, but 
will one’s literature ever be printed? Novels will probably 
sell themselves if they have any merit. Essays and poems 
will not. They are a drug on the market. Who ever heard 
of a man buying a collection of essays by an unknown 
author? In the past the good things seemed eventually 
to percolate through, to be recognized and known. But 
what hope is there to-day for the young poet writing in his 
garret? Very little, unless he tells the world all about him- 
self, and his garret suddenly becomes news. As Mr. 
Edward Thompson has written in ‘*Cock Robin’s Decease,”’ 
** there are almost certainly good poets in our midst who 
have never had a hearing. If there are, then their work, 
if it misses its own generation, will miss all generations. 
The dullest Elizabethan had, and still has, a chance; some 
kindred ass in our own time may discover him. But let 
no poet who is neglected to-day think that his work is 
going to be fished out of the bottomless forgetfulness of 
the future. . . . No; for every writer it is now or never.” 

It is not a very pleasant occupation putting sheets in 
a bottom drawer and waiting for the future. It takes a 
strong man to write for posterity. If we want to have a 
hearing we must blow our own trumpet, and blow it loudly, 
get things said about us whatever things they may be that 
are said. If a man can get talked about for a quite alien 
reason there is some chance of his being recognized as a 
poet. Yet the poet (and the essayist) is the man most 
hurt by this process. His very art is to edit his existence and 
interpret his spiritual experience. This requires not a little 
balance and sense of direction. If he turns his life into 
news and his experience into personal advertisement, the 
balance is destroyed and the sense of direction is lost. Yet 
it is an example that is set us frequently enough by our 
elders. It was no mere journalist nor director of a Corres- 
pondence College who gave the advice to get talked about. 
It was not an unknown critic who commended the remark 
as profoundly true. And the trade of a publicity agent is 
apparently a lucrative one. The trained eye can detect in 
the columns of the newspapers and magazines much that is 
apparently news but is really advertisement. The late 
C. E. Montague recorded that during the War many things 
that would have been regarded as ‘* unsporting ”’ at the 
beginning became the regular practice later on. A similar 
deterioration seems to have taken place in this matter of 
self-advertisement. Much that would have been regarded 
as gross and ungentlemanly by our fathers seems to have 
become the common usage of to-day. Mr. Clifford Bax, 
writing in ‘* Inland Far,’’ prophesies a dreary future for 
literature. ‘* The world of literature will become a section 
of the business world. Professional writers will exhibit 
great shrewdness: husband their talent: push their way 
forward by using the rest of life as an advertisement : 
obstruct the few amateurs of will and genius as blacklegs 
in the trade: and address themselves, more and more, to 
manufacturing goods for which there is a known demand. 
Books written for the love of beauty will become scarce 
indeed.”’ 

Examples of this tendency come easily to mind. I can 
remember that once when I was concerned with the produc- 
tion of an undergraduate journal there was sent to the 
editor a half-tone block that represented the features of a 
well-known manufacturer. This was sent by his publicity 
agent with a note that the manufacturer had just contri- 
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buted a record sum to a charitable fund. The Lonpon 
MeERcuRY has been lately very much concerned because 
there has come into existence a literary publicity agency 
that will, for a fee, force an author’s name into print and 
make the public familiar with his foolishness and his 
features. And one may find an amusing note in the current 
edition of *‘ The Writer’s and Artist’s Year-Book,”’ at the 
head of a list of pseudonyms and pen-names. An ignorant 
man might think that the purpose of a pen-name is to 
conceal the author’s identity, but apparently this is not so. 
This is the Editor’s Note: “In reply to many kindly 
readers using pen-names who desire to come into this list, 
the editor would urge the difficulty of verifying the con- 
tinued existence of little known writers and artists whose 
names are not in an authoritative book of reference such 
as * Who’s Who.’ ”’ I should not like to be the editor of 
** Who’s Who.” But perhaps he possesses a printed 
rejection slip. 

This desire to be known is one of the chief reasons for 
the existence of literary societies. Gradually the young 
man learns that it is not very often the important writers 
who attend the literary meetings, but the people who wish 
to scrape an acquaintance with the important writers. 
Young authors do not love each other especially, any more 
than do young plumbers. But wires must be pulled. The 
young writer feels that all will be well if only he can enter 
a set or coterie. So societies are formed. Constitutions 
are drawn up. Ingenious persons compose elaborate rules. 
Secretaries write minutes of committee meetings, and 
treasurers remind members that their subscriptions are due. 
Letter heads are designed, and the printers profit enor- 
mously. And members come flocking in, pretending that 
their only desire is to discuss T. S. Eliot and H. G. Wells, 
and that the more they are together the merrier they’ll be, 
but really hoping that they will meet the right people 
and gain influence. The verdict on a promising contem- 
porary is not that he writes well and is certain to be recog- 
nized. It is rather that he knows all the right people and 
is sure to get on. 

Obviously literature is seldom the gainer from the 
publicity of to-day. A man has to be perpetually rushing 
out books so as not to be forgotten. At the same time we 
give our labels early, and those labels stick. Concern 
primarily for one’s self and for one’s reputation does no 
man any good. Certainly, to be believed in is almost 
always a source of power. But publicity is not necessarily 
to be believed in and is most often a source of conceit. To 
be believed in sincerely by a very few, perhaps only by one 
other person, is often sufficient to give life and power to 
an artist. Yet few men can afford to be altruistic. Many 
must earn their living by writing, and if the publishers 
will not advertise their books they must advertise them- 
selves. The young writer is probably happier if he has 
some source of income other than his pen. But this may 
often cause a conflict. Although it is good to draw experi- 
ence from business and the professions, they may both be 
very exacting things. Their followers who write find that 
they have not the power for sustained creative work. They 
write shortly and in jerks. 

The young writer stands on the verge of his career and 
looks about him. There are certain things he wants to 
say, certain patterns that he believes he can create. What 
is he to do? Is he to rely upon publicity, sell his soul, and 
hope to achieve print, or is he to fill his bottom drawer 
with manuscripts and his waste-paper basket with rejec- 
tion slips? He does not know. No one gives him much 
advice on the subject. He has spied upon his elders and 
caught them at their tricks, and fancies that they may be 
a little ashamed of themselves. Probably he will fall. 
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Probably he wil] eat the forbidden fruit. And almost cer- 
tainly he will maintain that it was offered to him by 
another. G. G. 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


- FRAID OF THE DARK,” at the Royalty Theatre, 
Ais a very enjoyable crook play of the old-fashioned, 
gentleman-burglar, Raffles type. It is rather sur- 
prising that it is of American origin, but its descent, at any 
rate, is purely Nordic. No attempt at mystery is made. 
We know straight off who the ‘* Corporal ”’ is, and all the 
fun lies in the dexterity with which he shakes off his 
pursuers. He is also a man of the highest honour, and 
turns on the ** Lizard,’? who wants to marry his sister in 
order to get hold of her necklace. Many ingenious, if 
slightly old-fashioned, stage devices eke out a play which is 
all the better for having a slick plot, not rendered adipose 
with padding. Mr. Kenneth Kent, as the Corporal, who 
varied his burglarious activities with a genuine passion for 
rather second-rate poetry and a quiet cottage on the 
Riviera, once more proved what a thoroughly good actor 
he is. ‘* Afraid of the Dark ” is to be recommended to 
those who wish to amuse any visitors who may be staying 
with them. 


* * * 
** Little Accident,’ by Floyd Dell and Thomas 
Mitchell (at the Apollo Theatre), is the best farce 
I have seen in London for some considerable time. 


The theme is fresh and—rare in farces—has some 
relation to real life. A father is reduced to a state 
of maudlin megalomania about an unwanted baby, while 
the one object of the mother is to hand over the brat to a 
Charity Organization as quickly as possible. The comedy 
develops by a delicate refining of this one idea, though 
naturally the conventions are observed, and the whole 
family are united at the end of the last act. The play 
suffers from not being acted by an all-American cast. This 
does not imply that all Americans act better than all Eng- 
lishmen, but that as English people become better 
American scholars, they perceive American does not “‘sound 
right ’? when spoken with an English accent. No doubt 
this was one of the reasons why Mr. Lynne Overman acted 
nearly everybody off the stage, though he was run close by 
two ** wops ”’ or “‘ dagos ”? or whatever they are called, 
Mr. Ben Welden and Mr. Ralph Simone, whose grotesque 
behaviour in the reception-room of a Lying-in Hospital 
fairly brought the house down. Mr. Simone also produced 
the play very deftly, bringing off three magnificent cur- 
tains. The play was received with an enthusiasm which 
it well deserved, and is like to run for a twelvemonth. 
** The New Moon,” the new musical comedy at Drury Lane, 
is also American, but pre-jazz American, slow, mellifluous, 
and sentimental. There are hundreds of actors, thousands 
of dresses, and, I should think, millions spent on the pro- 
duction; also a very good “‘ clown ”’ in Mr. Gene Gerrard. 
The whole show seemed to me beyond good or evil, so I 
refrain from criticizing it, and will only say that an 
audience of several thousand enjoyed it hugely. 
* * * 


““The Stag,’? Mr. Beverley Nichols’s play at the 
Globe, deserves a better fate than might be predicted for 
it by the size of the house when I saw it last week. It is 
not a great work, but it has a touch of brilliance, and is as 
well constructed as any play by Pinero. Indeed, its chief 
faults lie in this very merit. Mr. Nichols sticks too care- 
fully to the rules. He foreshadows and anticipates with 
even greater insistence than Pinero and Ibsen and William 
Archer have taught him to exert, and he maintains his last- 
act tension with a firmness of technique which reminds one 
of the technical ingenuity of the last act of Mr. Anstey’s 
‘* The Brass Bottle.”” He has not yet acquired sufficient 
balance and continuity of attitude to cope with his 
characters as human beings. They are either too frank— 
and often too rude, a fault which he shares with Mr. Noel 
Coward—or else they talk through a haze of circumlocu- 
tion when in life they would have been blunt. Still, ‘‘ The 
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Stag ’”? promises very weil indeed for Mr. Nichols’s future 
as a dramatist. He must learn to steer clear of theatrical 
situations, but he has the great virtue as being consistent 
in his character-drawing, even if he overloads his dice at 
times. Mr. Raymond Massey’s production leaves nothing 
to be desired, and the acting throughout is good. 


« - * 


** The Theatre of Life,”’ last week’s production at the 
Arts Theatre Club, was a tantalizing affair, being an adap- 
tation of an adaptation of a play by Evreinov. Why the 
original author could not have been allowed to speak for 
himself I do not know, but I have little doubt that his 
work has suffered in the process, although adapter No. 2 
(** George Paston ’’) has at his command an easy flow of 
dramatic dialogue. Also, if adaptation there had to be, I 
fail to understand why the Russian setting should have 
been retained, since the theme is essentially universal. It 
is that the theatre exists for the promotion of happiness, 
and it is illustrated by the introduction of the Commedia 
dell’ Arte figures, disguised as ‘* ordinary ”’ people, into a 
boarding-house, where they each proceed to brighten the 
life of an inmate. The philosophical conclusions which 
are intended to be drawn were not apparent to me, but I 
found the play, apart from its rather shallow metaphysical 
tendencies, amusing enough, though its action is diffuse 
and there are long passages of padding. Among a com- 
petent but not very expertly drilled cast, the perfect per- 
formances, all in minor parts, were given by Mr. E. H. 
Patterson, Miss Jessie Tandy, and Miss Winifred Oughton. 
Miss Tandy is that rara avis an ingénue of beauty and deep 
intelligence, and I shall hope to see much more of her work. 


+ * * 


The Shaftesbury Avenue Pavilion continues—with suc- 
cess, it seems—its admirable policy of showing films of an 
intelligent and unusual kind which are not to be seen else- 
where except, perhaps, at the performances of the Film 
Society. The film at present showing there is a German 
film, made about four years ago, entitled ‘*‘ The Hands of 
Orlac.”? It is a fantastic melodrama, treated in a rather 
heavy, over-emphatic style, but exciting and horrible and 
well worked out from the point of view of psychology. It 
deals with the strange and improbable story of a celebrated 
pianist whose hands are injured in a railway accident and 
on to whose arms are grafted the hands of an executed 
murderer, and it gives Mr. Conrad Veidt scme excellent 
dramatic opportunities. The Film Society, at its per- 
formance last Sunday, showed an interesting Russian film, 
** Bed and Sofa,’ which has been disapproved by the 
Censor for public exhibition in this country. It contains 
no sort of political propaganda, but is a simple story of 
a husband and wife and a friend who comes to lodge with 
them in Moscow owing to housing shortage. The film 
suffers only from being rather too long drawn out; other- 
wise it is admirably produced and excellently acted. Its 
chief interest is in its presentment of the three characters, 
and it has some charming humorous moments. 


* * * 


Mr. Christopher Wood, in his exhibition of paintings 
which has recently started at Messrs. Tooth’s galleries, 
shows a considerable measure of progress since his last 
** one-man ”’ show. His interest has always been in record- 
ing his impressions of subjects which have amused his eye 
by curious conjunctions of shapes and colours; he has often 
been contented to be little more than charming and amusing 
and gay. But one is aware in this present exhibition of a 
more solid and serious outlook, well seen in his large pic- 
ture ‘* A Woman, alone,” in which the whole design is 
carefully thought out and built up with restraint, with 
severity almost, of form and colour. Compared with such 
earlier works as ‘‘ The Departure ’’—attractive as this is, 
in a rather superficial way, with its allusion to old naval 
prints and glass pictures—the later landscapes and harbour 
scenes, and in particular two pictures of St. Ives harbour, 
have a much greater force and sincerity and yet retain some 
of the earlier gaiety and humour of conception. In his 
flower-pieces and still life paintings, of which there are 
several, Mr. Wood does not use the things he is painting 
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simply as parts of a pattern, as the modern tendency is, 
but shows a sensitive preoccupation with their individual 
character and substance. 


* * * 


Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 

Sunday, April 14th.— 
Mr. John A. Hobson, on ** The Decline of the West,”’ 
South Place, 11. 
Jewish Drama League present ‘‘ Daniel Deronda,” at 
the Palace. 
** Let’s Leave it at That,’’ by the Sunday Play Society, 
at the Prince of Wales. 

Monday, April 15th.— 
‘* Twelfth Night,’”? at Stratford-on-Avon. 
Sir W. S. Gilbert’s ‘* Engaged,’’ at the Embassy. 
Professor A. S. Eddington, on ‘“* Matter in Inter- 
Stellar Space,’’ the Wireless, 9.15. 
Mr. Wickham Steed, on ** How the House Received the 
Budget,’ the Wireless, 7.25. 

Tuesday, April 16th.— 
Mr. Leonard Ide’s ** These Few Ashes,’’ at the Duke 
of York’s. 

Wednesday, April 17th.— 
Special Matinée of ** Journey’s End,” in aid of Earl 
Haig’s Memorial Fund, at the Savoy. 
Mr. A. A. Milne’s **‘ The Ivory Door,” at the Hay- 
market. 

Thursday, April 18th.— 
Mrs. Charlotte Mansfield, on ‘‘ My Tramp through 
Africa,’’ to the Selborne Society, at 25, Park Lane. 
Miss Edith Sitwell, reading her own poems, Poetry 
Bookshop, 6. 
Cambridge House Oneratie Society, in ‘‘ The Gondo- 
liers,”? at the Surrey Masonic Hall, Camberwell 
Green, 8. 
Royal Philharmonic Society’s Concert, Queen’s Hall, 8. 
Offenbach’s ‘* La Vie Parisienne,’’ at the Lyric, Ham- 
mersmith. 

®riday, April 19th.— 


Discussion between Miss N. Royde-Smith and Mr. 

Compton-Mackenzie, on ‘* Broadcast Plays,’? the 

Wireless, 8. 

Plunket Greene, Song Recital, Holian Hall, 8.80. 
Omicron. 


MARSH LANE 


I HAVE two friends of six years old, 
At Leeds, down by Marsh Lane. 
The name of one is Maurice Gold, 
His playfellow Sam Paine. 


Their clothes are worn, their caps are torn, 
Their boots in sorry plight; 

Yet many boys much better born 

Might sigh for eyes as bright. 


One day, as I walked by their side 
And they beside me ran, 

Suddenly Sam/’s shrill treble cried, 
**T wish I were a man.” 


Surprised, I asked, ‘* What would you do 
If you were what I am? ”’ 

** Why then, I’d start and work like you, 
And give up School,’”? said Sam. 


I turned to Maurice. In his breast 
The same strange passion flamed, 

But oh, you never could have guessed 
Why he his manhood claimed. 


‘* Why then,” he lifted up his head, 
The innocent-hearted child, 
** Why then, I could play cards,” he said, 
** Like Father,’? and he smiled. 
G. K. A. Bett. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 
THE DRAMA 


VERY season a large number of plays are published 
Kin book form. They are rarely reviewed, but pre- 

sumably they are read. One wonders who exactly 
those readers are, whether they are passionate playgoers 
who, when they cannot be in the theatre, must seek a 
vicarious excitement by reading the works of Mr. Noel 
Coward, Mr, Sutro, or Mr. Milne. For such people one can 
recommend ‘“‘ Great Modern British Plays,’ selected by 
J. W. Marriott (Harrap, 8s. 6d.). This volume contains 
nineteen plays, beginning with Mr. Bennett’s ‘* Mile- 
stones,”’ passing through ‘‘ Caste,’? Pinero, Henry Arthur 
Jones, Gilbert, Mr. Sutro, Mr. Maugham, Miss Clemence 
Dane, Mr. Munro, to end with Mr. Coward, Mr. Gals- 
worthy, and ‘* Outward Bound.’”’ It will be noticed that 
the greatest modern British playwright is not represented, 
though, naturally, that is not Mr. Marriott’s fault, but his 
misfortune. I do not want to quibble over the word 
** great,’’ a relative word which every editor of a book has 
the right to use in his own way and according to his own 
standards. But if these plays are really great plays, Mr. 
Marriott’s standards of greatness are charitable or else the 
standards of the modern British drama are elastic. One can 
read Mr. Coward’s ** The Young Idea ”? with considerable 
amusement; Mr. Galsworthy’s ‘‘ Strife °? may stir your 
social conscience; Mr. Sutton Vane may give you mystic 
thrills of something behind the dialogue and the painted 
canvas scenery—indeed, half the plays in the volume may 
give you some of that excitement which ail but the most 
sophisticated feel from the moment when the curtain rises 
on Act [. until the moment when it finally falls at the end 
of Act III. And yet, when reduced to print and paper, 
there is not one of these plays which seems to have any 
element of ** greatness.’? Perhaps one reason is that most 
of them are dramatically and theatrically such very good 
pieces of craftsmanship. The medern successful dramatist 
writes so obviously for the stage. No manager could have 
any doubt about “ Strife ’’ or ‘* The Young Idea ’’—they 
are made to be acted. They have all the qualities that an 
acted play ought to have, and that is one reason why they 
have not got some of the qualities which a great play must 
have. What most people call the greatest plays are, in 
fact, not plays which are obviously good for the stage. 
They are nearly always horribly difficult to produce 
and to act, and that is why they nearly always 
disappoint or annoy one when one sees them acted. 
“‘ Lear,’? ** Hamlet,’? ** Antony and Cleopatra,’’ ‘‘ Vol- 
pone,” ‘*The Way of the World,’ ‘* Phédre,” “Le 
Misanthrope ”? even, ‘* Faust ’’—these are all admittedly 
great plays, but how many times has anyone seen 
a performance that did not irritate and disappoint him ? 
I am inclined to think that successful plays are written 
primarily to be read, and only secondarily to be acted. 





* * * 


Herr Feuchtwanger, who made such a success of novel 
writing with his ** Jew Siiss,’? gives us now two Anglo- 
Saxon plays, ** The Oil Islands *”? and ** Warren Hastings,” 
translated by Willa and Edwin Muir (Secker, 6s.), and he 
implies in a short introduction that they must be tested in 
the study and not on the stage. Apparently they are both 
successful on the stage in Germany, but Herr Feuchtwanger 
says that they were not understood by the producers and 


actors, and he asks anyone who has seen them produced 
‘* to let the impression subside before you read them.”’ It 
is difficult to see exactly why they should have been misun- 
derstood. Neither of them is a great play. ‘* Warren 
Hastings ”? is a straightforward historical drama, with the 
usual odd mixture of meticulous historical accuracy and 
lapses into anachronism which is characteristic of this kind 
of play. ‘* The Oil Islands ”? is a much better play; it is 
a satirical and fantastic work, and is occasionally really 
amusing. But, by standards of “‘ greatness,”’ it suffers 
from some of the defects of the plays included in Mr. 
Marriott’s volume. These modern plays have a curious feel- 
ing about them of lack of depth. The words, like the 
painted scenery, seem to have nothing behind them. 


* * * 


So I turned to Strindberg, hoping to find ‘* greatness ”” 
there. Apparently we are at last in England going to be 
given the opportunity of finding out how gocd he is. Mr. 
Shaw gave his Nobel Prize to the promotion of cultural 
intercourse between Britain and Sweden, and part of the 
money is being devoted to a translation of Strindberg’s 
plays. The first volume, ‘* Easter, and Other Plays ” 
(Cape, 7s. 6d.), has just been published: it contains, be- 
sides ** Easter,’? ** The Dance of Death,’? **‘ The Ghost 
Sonata,’’ and **‘ The Dream Play.’? They all belong to the 
same period of his life, for the first two were written in 
1901, the fourth in 1902, and the third in 1907. ‘* Easter ” 
seems to me a very poor play. It may, in the original, have 
a ** haunting beauty ’? which Dr. Robertson in his intro- 
duction ascribes to it, but it has been lost in the translation 
which leaves it rather weak and sentimental. ‘*‘ A Dream 
Play ”’ must also be counted a failure. It is one of those 
embitious, symbolical phantasies which have to be tremen- 
dous to be successful. It has good things in it, but it is 
never quite big enough to bear the colossal burden of 
pessimism which Strindberg tries to impose on it. The 
phantasy of ** The Ghost Sonata *’ is much more successful, 
and here one can see that Strindberg has some qualities of 
greatness. The phantasy is more fantastic, and the burden 
of pessimism less cosmic. The consequence is that one gets 
a sense of real depth. The Colonel’s wife, for instance, 
the mummy or parrot sitting behind the papered door, is 
very good—** that mummy has been sitting there for forty 
years—same husband, same furniture, same relatives, same 
friends.”? But ‘* The Dance of Death ” is certainly the best 
of the plays in this volume, the only one which might have 
claims to be included among ‘‘ great modern dramas.” Its 
theme, as so often with Strindberg, is that of an unhappily 
married couple. As the play goes on, however, it acquires 
depth; the words are not a mere thin painted scene cloth 
of meaning, but they acquire meanings behind their obvious 
and particular meaning. This is partly attained by the 
Ibsenesque use or repetition of phrases (as, for instance, 
when Kurt says: ** To meet with misfortunes is the incon- 
testable right of every human being,” the word “ right ”’ 
gives you the kind of thrill which you get from suddenly 
looking over a precipice into the depths). The three central 
characters are drawn with real subtlety, and the last scene 
—the death of the Captain, followed by the conversation 
between Kurt, Alice, and the Lieutenant—is superb. 


LEONARD WooLF. 
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NEW NOVELS 
Red Cavairy. By ISAAC BABEL. Translated by JOHN HARLAND. 
(Knopf. 6s.) 
Destinies. By FRANCOIS MAURIAC. Translated by ERIC SUTTON. 
(Secker. 7s. 6d.) 
Catherine Paris. By PRINCESS MARTHE BIBESCO. Translated by 
MALCOLM COWLEY. (Selwyn & Blount. 7s. 6d.) 
The Devil’s Shadow. By FRANK THIESS. Translated by H. T. 
LOWE-PORTER. (Knopf. 7s. 6d.) 
White Maa’s Saga. By Eric LINKLATER. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
The Divine Gift. By CHRISTABEL MCLAREN. (Longsmans. 7s. 6d.) 
By Consent. By Mrs. HENRY DUDENEY. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 


THE text for this review is Genesis XLI., 3. ‘‘ And, behold, 
seven other kine came up out of the river, ill-favoured and 
lean-fleshed.’’ Why these novels are failures is hard to say. 
I have pulled about my dissatisfaction’ and prodded and 
probed it in the hope of defining it in the end, but the only 
clear reason I found was the absence of characters in all of 
them. There are plenty of people, but only people. No one 
stands out as a character should, however long he remains 
on the stage, or however frequently he returns to remind us 
of his existence. In ‘‘ The Devil’s Shadow,"’ Caspar Miiller is 
chronic to the book, the other characters are intermittent. In 
‘* Catherine Paris,’’ Catherine is chronic ; in ‘‘ White Man’s 
Saga’’ Peter Flett is chronic. Mere persistence is no sub- 
stitute for dominance ; the more one sees of these chronic 
people the less one knows about them, and the minor 
characters grow dimin theircompany. It is the same process 
as growing in upon oneself, looking at a blurred universe 
through a badly focused individuality. Astigmatism afflicts 
‘The Devil's Shadow "’ less than the other two; Frank Thiess 
shows some sense of comedy in his presentation of Caspar. 
‘* Caspar waggled his head and made a gesture of uncertain 
meaning. ‘I have so much chaos in my own blood, I can’t 
help finding the new time more congenial than the old.’ ”’ 
Caspar is the young German of the present day in his student 
and post-student stage. The book is well written ; it could 
never have been done without considerable knowledge of life. 
But it is the sort of knowledge the worm may have of the 
flesh it consumes particle by particle. Take any ten pages 
and you will find them possibly morbid, probably coarse, but 
certainly sincere and talented. But when the ten pages are 
multiplied by forty the result is not a good novel, merely a 
collection of good chapters, without beginning or middle or 
end (in the Aristotelian sense of those things). The stage 
has come in the development of novel-writing which corres- 
ponds to the discovery of the camera and the dictaphone. In 
a large number of the novels published now the human form 
is photographed in all sorts of costumes and all sorts of atti- 
tudes ; human speech is reproduced, unrhythmical, ungram- 
matical. But the realism achieved is very limited. The 
majority of people nowadays have found out the inadequacy 
and the frequent insincerity of the photograph, and in the 
same way this novel-writing which is apparently so true and 
lifelike will wear thin and go out of fashion. ‘ 

I am grateful to ‘‘ Catherine Paris’ chiefly because it 
made me read ‘‘ Isvor,’’ Princess Bibesco’s sketches of Rou- 
mania translated into English four or five years ago. To 
anyone who has read ‘‘ Isvor"’ first, ‘‘ Catherine Paris ” will 
be disappointing. There is good writing in the beginning of 
the book, a few passages as sensitive as anything in 
‘‘Isvor,’’ but the spring disappears into the sand and 
never appears again. Catherine Paris, having become 
Countess Leopolska by a series of unfortunate coincidences, 
is presented at Vienna, at Berlin, at Petrograd. The descrip- 
tions of the three Courts read like a ragout of epigrams from 
an old journal. At its best it is like this: ‘‘ The margravine 
could no longer pass from one idea to another, but only from 
one person to another, according to the laws of the Court 
circle. Round this imaginary ring she galloped like a circus 
rider, jumping, as she passed, through the hoops of silence 
which were held out to her.’’ But whether Princess Bibesco 
is witty or not so witty, in this setting Catherine Paris grows 
rigid ; always pale, she becomes still paler. When the war 
comes, though she has found a lover and bears him a child, 
she has ceased to be much more than a reminiscence herself. 
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But she is at least a reminiscence of a woman with a beau- 
tiful childhood, and dissatisfied with the end of the book, one 
returns to the beginning to read over again some delicate 
fragments. 

‘‘ The spiral draught that blew in the stairway of honour 
was almost as much assistance as the bannister to those who 
laboured up the steps.” 

“Catherine (in her first motor) was laughing with joy ; 
she held her two hands to her hat and resembled some cliff- 
side flower assaulted by the winds of the sea.”’ 

Peter Flett of ‘‘ White Maa’s Saga” is a medical 
student at Aberdeen University. The town appears small 
and clear, like a view through the wrong end of a telescope, 
and curiously uninhabited. The best of the book lies in a 
few passages of descriptive writing, a little turgid, but turgid 
from superfluity of feeling and vocabulary rather than from 
falseness in either. The students talk as though they knew 
their Aldous Huxley almost too well, and the plot sags 
deplorably in the middle, but brightens towards the end with 
a murder. The Orkney parts of the book are the more inter- 
esting, but it is hard to feel that the life described eithér in 
Aberdeen or Orkney belongs necessarily to the idea of Peter 
Flett and his development. If it does, Mr. Linklater has not 
established the connection clearly enough. 

‘*Red Cavalry’ is a collection of stories of the Soviet 
campaign in Poland in 1920-21. In a manner, a very Russian 
manner, it is good. But at times it comes dangerously close 
to self-parody. 

‘* | pushed the epileptic away and struck him in the face. 
Akenfiev fell sideways to the ground and began to bleed from 
the injury he received from his fall. Sashka went up to him 
with dangling breasts. She threw water over Ivan and took 
a long tooth out of his black mouth that was shaking in it 
like a birch in a naked highroad. ‘Cocks have only one 
thought in life—to go and tear each other,’ said Sashka.” 

But that is hardly a fair quotation ; the book contains some 
brilliant descriptions of the squalor of warfare and descrip- 
tions of nature that might be quotations from a Russian T. S. 
Eliot. By the difference between our idea of representing 
war, as in ‘‘ Journey's End,’’ and the Russian idea, as in 
‘* Red Cavalry,’’ one can measure the gulf between Slavonic 
art and our own. It would not have occurred to Isaac Babel 
to select any of the points which make up “* Journey’s End,” 
nor to Mr. Sherriff to select any of Mr. Babel’s points. One 
work resembles a man with no legs and the other a man 
with no arms ; it would be interesting to combine them, but 
the grafting operation necessary is beyond human skill or 
devising. ‘* Journey’s End” is art without legs, and ‘‘ Red 
Cavalry "' leaves one wth the baffled feeling that in Russia 
one would never be able to distinguish the village idiot from 
the village wiseacre. 

M. Mauriac is a different matter. Any English reader 
jumps at once to his way of telling a story. Our people have 
known his people for many generations, and though his 
family resemblance to Stendhal may be no stronger than the 
resemblance of a pineapple chunk in a tin to a real pine- 
apple, it certainly exists. There is a chain of events, small 
and not very important, but chosen on a classical principle, 
and there is a tension of interest between event and event, 
although it does not move us very deeply. ‘* Red Cavalry” 
ignores the necessity of that sort of tension. Each story 
stops and starts again a dozen times, and the abysses and 
silences may be ridiculous or may be enormously significant. 
M. Mauriac steers gracefully between both the absurd and 
the very significant. 

Two remain out of the seven, neither of them serious. 
Miss McLaren’s story of amateur detection introduces enough 
of the highly improbable to be an amusing variant of the 
usual detective novel. The very naive fashion in which it is 
told helps the reader to make the necessary suspension of 
disbelief for the moment, and the moment becomes genuinely 
exciting. ‘‘ By Consent,’’ by Mrs. Henry Dudeney, is one of 
those competent, kindly novels that are always being read by 
someone or other at a week-end house-party. The reader 
probably knits over it. Sentimentalized poverty is the earth 
beneath and glorified riches the firmament above for the two 
characters, husband and wife. They are left a small legacy, 
and decide to spend lavishly for a year, and then commit 
suicide. The poison is ready to drink in a tooth tumbler 


when the landlady enters with tea and an evening paper. 
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The evening paper changes everything. We leave them for 
the second time caught up into heaven ; this time to a title as 


well as riches. Lyn LL. IRVINE. 


THE ENGLISH BAR 


A History of the English Bar and Attornatus to 1450. By HERMAN 
COHEN. (Sweet & Maxwell. 30s.) 


IT is perhaps idle to discuss whether lawyers make litigation, 
or litigation makes lawyers ; but whatever the truth may be, 
there is no doubt that advocacy and judicial proceedings 
have played a far more conspicuous part in the history of 
England than in that of any other country. The prerogatives 
of the Crown, the privileges of Parliament, the rights of the 
citizen, have been debated and defined in a series of State 
trials the records of which extend through some seven cen- 
turies of our annals. The impress which this tradition of 
government by litigation has made upon our manners was 
quaintly illustrated only a few days ago by the proceedings 
in the Board of Trade inquiry on the proposal for the safe- 
guarding of woollen textiles, when the cases for the peti- 
tioners and their opponents were conducted by two eminent 
King’s Counsel, observing all the forms of a civil trial, includ- 
ing the examination and cross-examination of witnesses. 

No investigation probes more deeply into the specific 
character of our national life than the search for the explana- 
tion of the conspicuous part played by the Bar in our public 
affairs. ‘Io this investigation Mr. Cohen has made a valuable 
and very learned contribution ; and we believe that his claim 
to be the first in the field is well founded. 

His conclusions may be summarized as follows. In the 
great formative period through which Europe passed in the 
eleventh to the thirteenth centuries, the spirit of legality was 
by no means peculiar to England. But England alone 
enjoyed the advantage of possessing Kings sufficiently strong 
to impose and to maintain the supremacy of their own Courts 
and Judges. The importance of securing the proper conduct 
of the King's suits before his own Courts led to the creation 
of a small class of officers, the servientes regis ad legem. 
The Serjeants at Law, clothed in the prestige of the Royal 
mandate, and fortified both by their close association in the 
Royal capital, and by the prevalent spirit of guild-monopoly, 
established those peculiar relationships between the Bar and 
the Bench, and between the Bar and Parliament, which go far 
to solve the problem. An aristocratic and exclusive club, enjoy- 
ing the protection of the most powerful and the most cen- 
tralized monarchy in Europe, having to encounter, as its sole 
rivals for the highest non-military offices, only aspirants 
whom the monarchy itself came to look on with hosiility— 
the Church and the Nobles—it is not surprising that the 
English Bar played an ever greater part in affairs, and that 
the time came when it even came to play a decisive réle in 
the destruction of the Royal authority by whose aid it had 
climbed. In the result the Bar appears as the only one of 
its medieval rivals—King, Church, and territorial nobility— 
which has preserved its power almost undiminished into the 
twentieth century. Into the question whether the influence 
exercised over the Government of England by the ideals and 
traditions of the Bar is wholly for the good, the reviewer of 
Mr. Cohen's scholarly work is noi called upon to enter. 

Two criticisms occur to us. The first is that Mr. Cohen 
does not perhaps appreciate how much previous knowledge, 
particularly of his sources, he is taking for granted. He is 
addressing himself to a very learned audience ; and it may 
be hoped that, inspired by the maxim that the writer of a 
big book is best qualified to write a small one, he will go on 
to give us the benefit of his labours in a more popular form. 
Our second criticism is that, as it seems to us, Mr. Cohen has 
under-estimated the amount of light which may be thrown 
upon the history of English institutions by those of France— 
a country with which we have for eight centuries perpetually 
exchanged ideas. To give only one example. Mr. Cohen, dis- 
cussing the etymology of the word ‘‘ Bar,’’ naturally finds it 
in that piece of carpentry, that ‘‘ great legal chattel,”’ of 
which the first notice is found in a City Ordinance of the year 
1280. But accidents of English Court fittings will not account 
for the fact that at the present day the French name for 
the forensic profession is le barreau. M.S. A. 
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THE PANTHEON AND PEGASUS PRESS 
MONOGRAPHS ON ART 


German Iliumination of the Carolingian and Ottonian Periods 
By ADOLPH GOLDSCHMIDT. Two vols. (Paris : Pegasus 
Press. 9 guineas.) 

Spanish Romanesque Sculpture. By KINGSLEY PORTER. Two 
vols. (Paris: Pegasus Press. 9 guineas.) 


Drawings of Tiepolo. By BARON VON HADELN. Two vols. 
(Paris : Pegasus Press. 9 guineas.) 
Giovanni Pisano. By ADOLFO VENTURI. One vol. (Paris : 


Pegasus Press. 6 guineas.) 


THESE admirable publications, of which two have appeared 
previously, strike rather a new note in works on art-history. 
They adhere to a mean between the extremely costly and 
magnificent works filled with coloured reproductions which 
have appeared of late and the ordinary art-history illus- 
trated with half-tone blocks. They are quarto volumes, 
extremely well printed and got up. They are written, as the 
above list shows, by some of the best authorities on the 
respective subjects, and in each volume the text is followed 
by about a hundred full-page collotype reproductions, but 
without any attempt at colour. Everything therefore has 
been planned to give the student of art the utmost available 
material without running into undue expense. To the general 
amateur of art the last two items of the list will be the most 
attractive. Baron von Hadeln has made an excellent selec- 
tion of two hundred examples from the vast output of one 
of the most prolific draughtsmen that ever lived. He has 
drawn much splendid material from little known private 
collections, such as that of Dr. Wendland at Lugano, which 
is particularly rich in large chalk studies of heads. He gives 
us a number of the relatively scarce landscape studies which 
are of such beauty and force as to make one regret that 
Tiepolo’s immense decorative schemes left him no time for 
landscape painting. In his preface Baron von Hadeln 
deduces from the curious distribution of Tiepolo’s drawings, 
which had nearly always found their way into the less known 
collections, how little favour he found with the great col- 
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lectors and art patrons in the century after his death. He 
explains this by saying that Tiepolo came a little too late 
into the world, that his art was the completest expression of 
the Rococo and did not suit the rationalizing spirit of his 
age. This seems curious when we reflect that he was born 
in the seventeenth century and died in 1770, so that his 
greatest activity coincided with the height of the Rococo 
style. The rapid supersession of that style by the neo- 
classic movement after his death may, however, account for 
a rapid decline in his posthumous reputation. The two 
hundred plates leave one staggered at the fertility of Tiepolo’s 
invention and the incredible gift of visualization which he 
possessed, and also at the variety of motives of all kinds 
which he was able to comprise within the narrow limits of an 
intensely coherent style. He was, perhaps, the greatest 
virtuoso after Rubens that the Western world has ever 
known, but he was a great deal more than that in such works 
as the ceiling at Wurzburg and some of his altar-pieces. It 
is noticeable, by the by, that the studies here given for the 
Wurzburg ceiling have an unusual intensity and show a 
more penetrating study of form than the majority. Baron 
von Hadeln claims that Tiepolo was the greatest artist of 
his century. A quite futile but perhaps enjoyable discussion 
could be raised by opposing to this the claims either of 
Watteau or Chardin. Chardin would put the issue at its 
best since he is at the exactly opposite pole, and the com- 
parison would bring out what it is that just prevents our 
vielding entirely to Tiepolo’s overwhelming eloquence, to 
his incredible distinction and taste. It is that he was urged 
on by his genius too fast ever to penetrate deeply into the 
significance of appearances to which Chardin devoted his 
whole life. 

To go back four centuries from Tiepolo to Giovanni 
Pisano is not such a shock as one would expect, for Giovanni 
illustrates admirably the kinship between Gothic and 
Baroque. He illustrates it all the more by the violent con- 
trast which his work makes with that of his father from 
which it developed, and with his great classic contemporary 
Giotto. He strikes one as one of the greatest of all artistic 
innovators, at once destructive and fertile, breaking up as 
he did the freely balanced static perfection of the later 
Romanesque by the unrestrained dynamic force of his 
figures, and finding at once that freedom of movement, those 
contrasted tensions of the body which we generally associate 
only with the art of the high Renaissance. It wants but a 
step from Giovanni to Michelangelo, vid Donatello’s latest 
works. Curiously enough it was the sculptors rather than 
the painters of Italy that strained the limits of harmony in 
their desire for dramatic expression, and in none does drama 
go to such lengths of emotional abandonment as in Giovanni. 
He indeed represents in Italy the spirit of Northern Gothic, 
but if we compare his work with that of such Northern ex- 
pressionists as Claus Sluter, we feel that it was not in vain 
that he had Niccolo Pisano for his master. For if in some 
of his bas-reliefs he sacrificed all idea of composition and 
architecture to his dramatic vehemence in the individual 
figures, there is always a coherent plastic rhythm. He is 
never merely descriptive as the Burgundian is, everything 
is transmuted into sculptural values. 

The two other books on our list will appeal more to the 
archeologist and the special studeni, but they none the less 
contain much that the amateur will delight in. Dr. Gold- 
schmidt gives the completest picture hitherto drawn of the 
artistic movements which the Renaissance of Charlemagne 
brought into play. The fact that many of these illuminated 
manuscripts either remain in their original homes or that 
we can trace their movements from monastery to monastery 
enables him to work out the interaction of different styles 
with some detail. And it is a curious story of the continual 
elaboration or degeneration of mannerisms and of the cross- 
ing of one style with another and all going on within the 
narrow limits of the monastic scriptoria with the highly 
specialized and narrow artistic interests of these monks. We 
should perhaps get something like it if we imagine all the 
young mannerist painters of Paris to-day who recombine 
motives of Matisse and Picasso in ever new and more 
elaborate formule shut up in monasteries and set to fill the 
pages of evangelistaries and sacramentaries, they and their 
successors for many generations. We should then get some- 
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thing like the fantastic elaboration the decorative chinoiseries 
and extravagant expressiveness of some of the Reichenau 
illuminators of the tenth century. Probably no one but Dr. 
Goldschmidt could have disentangled as he has done the 
many strands which combine in this strange stylistic 
tradition. 

Mr. Kingsley Porter has not been able to give the same 
clarity to his survey of Romanesque sculpture in Spain, 
though he has devoted infinite pains and a very wide erudi- 
tion to the task. He is hampered sometimes by the immense 
range of material which he makes use of and by his tendency 
to imagine more interconnections between remotely situated 
schools than seems likely. His book, one guesses, will pro- 
voke a great deal of minute criticism from the archeological 
specialists of the period, and certainly some of his 
theories do not appear convincing at once to those, like 
myself, who have only a general knowledge. On the other 
hand, his general plea for admitting the existence of sculp- 
ture in the eleventh century seems much more reasonable 
than the elaborate efforts to make everything conform to the 
theory that sculpture sprang into being with the year 1100. 
Particularly convincing is his explanation of the extra- 
ordinary sculptures at Sto. Domingo de Silos (Burgos). 
These are in effect unlike almost everything else that we 
know, and Mr. Porter’s explanation that they are the work 
of Moorish slaves seems entirely justified by the quite 
peculiar non-European plastic feeling. They attain to an 
almost uncanny expressiveness, but by linear accents which 
cut sharply on the too suavely rounded forms. Mr. Porter 
finds them fascinating, to my mind they are as unsym- 
pathetic as they are original and peculiar. Mr. Porter’s 
theory, so fully confirmed by the plates of this Moslem handi- 
work, does however seem to show that there was no abun- 
dance of Spanish stone sculpture in the laiter half of the 
eleventh century. With the twelfth century, on the other 
hand, the difficulty must have been to choose from the vast 
wealth of sculpture which still survives. There are, indeed, 
a number of these sculptures which have in a high degree the 
special qualities of the Spanish genius, its sombre and 
passionate intensity of feeling and its sense of formal 
design which seems to be innate and instinctive, but rarelv 
consciously elaborated. Mr. Porter is reluctant to admit 
Northern French influences even where the ordinary observer 
would have predicated them with some confidence, though 
he can always back up his opinion with an alarming array 
of precedents. Still one cannot but feel now and again the 
intonations of the special pleader. Not that this detracts 
from the immense documentary value of his admirable 
photographs of rare and little known specimens. 

In general then the editors must be highly complimented 
on the high standard they have set both of scholarship in 
the texts and of quality in the reproductions. 

ROGER FRY. 


MONTAIGNE EN VOYAGE 


The Diary of Montaigne’s Journey to Italy in 1580 and 1581. 

Translated, with Introduction and Notes, by E. J. TRECHMANN. 

The Hogarth Press. 15s.) 

ALL books of travel written before, let us say, 1850, have this 
peculiar virtue—that through them we achieve a twofold 
transition, a shifting of time and of place. This is probably 
the reason why the mind is so curiously refreshed by such 
records as ‘‘Coryat’s Crudities’’ and Dr. Johnson’s 
Hebridean Journal. 

Much must always depend on the personality of the 
voyager, that ultimate prism through which every ray of 
alien light must pass ; and so it has happened to some of 
us to wish that certain long-loved figures in literature might 
have made certain journeys for our delight ; that Lamb, for 
example, had visited China in the flesh as well as in the 
spirit, or that Sir Thomas Browne had beheld with his own 
eyes the sands of Egypt as well as the Moles of Hadrian. 

Prior to 1774, when Querlon published this accidentally 
discovered ‘* Diary,’’ some of Montaigne’s devotees may have 
regretted not only that he should have absented himself so 
seldom from his tower, but also that there should have re- 
mained no record of his only considerable travels. And if 
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DOROTHEA HERBERT 


(1770-1789) The Literary Discovery of 1929— 
Irish High Spirits, Charm and Observation 
Out next Thursday 7s 6d 
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THE LIFE OF 


ANNIE BESANT 


by GEOFFREY WEST 


The first full-length study of the greatest living 
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NEW NOVELS 7s 6d 


PARACHUTE RAMON GUTHRIE 


‘A notable novel .. . Sayles joins Babbitt and 
Dodsworth as a type of American whom we are unlikely 
ever to forget. A book of extraordinary vitality’ 

Ss. P. B. MAIS in the Telegraph 


UP AT THE VILLA am om 


‘Miss Cher writes beautifully; her descriptions of 
Rome are exquisite, and her malice is most amusing’ 
The Spectator 


ROBBERS & SOLDIERS 


by A, EHRENSTEIN, translated by G. DUNLOP 
‘A picaresque novel of life in 13th century China that 
stands out vividiy against much of the so-called 
realistic writing of to-day’ Everyman 
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White Capital & 
Coloured Labour 


By LORD OLIVIER 
12/6 


White (Capital and (oleured Labour was originally pub- 
lished as a small book in 1906 and became a classic on 
its subject. It has been for many years out of print, 
Since it was written, many and great developments have 
taken place in some of the most important fields of contact 
between white capital and coloured labour. Lord Olivier 
has now completely rewritten and revised his book in 
the light of these developments. In it he has formulated 
the judgments impressed upon him by forty-seven years 
of close contact with the industrial and social problems 
of mixed communities of white and coloured men in 
the course of service in the government of African and 
West Indian colonies and as a Cabinet Minister, the 
Secretary of State for India. 
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JOHN MURRAY 


The Merchant Navy Vol. I 
By SIR ARCHIBALD HURD. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES in his Foreword to this final volume 
says :—“‘ The present volume raises the curtain on what I take to 
have been the climax of that vast drama—the enemy’s plunge 
into unrestricted submarine warfare on our merchant seamen.” 
With Illustrations. 21s. net. [Official History of the Great War. 








Romanesque France 
By VIOLET R. MARKHAM, C.H. 


An account of French architecture during the Romanesque period, 
and contains much information about people and _ places. 
** An eloquent and yet erudite study. Miss Markham writes with 
the knowledge of a scholar and with poetic enthusiasm,”— 
Sunday Times. Illustrated. 18s, net. 


The New British Empire 


By DR. L. HADEN GUEST, M.C. 


“One of the most exhilarating short books about the Empire 
we have read for a long time.” —Spectator. Illus. 7s. 6d. net, 


SECOND LARGE IMPRESSION 





Three Persons 

F.-M. SIR HENRY WILSON 

COLONEL HOUSE COLONEL LAWRENCE 
By SIR ANDREW MACPHAIL, O.B.E. 


“Sir Andrew’s studies in disillusion may be biting, but 
they are sincere, and brilliantly readable.””— Sunday Times. 
With Portraits. ros. 6d, net. 


William Wordsworth 


HIS LIFE, WORK, AND INFLUENCE 
By PROF. GEORGE McLEAN HARPER. 


This new edition contains all the new material which has 
been brought to light during the last thirteen years. Cheaper 
Edition in one Volume. With Illustrations. 16s, net. 


A Register of King’s College, 
Cambridge New Edition, 1797 - 1925. 
Compiled by JOHN J. WITHERS, M.P. 


A short history of all men admitted to the college. The 
information given consists of the parentage of each man, his 
school, his University career and subsequent history as far 
as it can be ascertained. 15s. net, 


NEW NOVELS 
READY NEXT FRIDAY 


A Wild Bird 
By MAUD DIVER. 


An absorbing romance, set partly in the India of Mrs. Diver’s 
most successful novels. The “ Wild Bird” is Eve Challenor, 
whose story was told in “‘ Lonely Furrow.” 7s. 6d. net. 








Storm House 
By KATHLEEN NORRIS. 


“Her best work yet. It hardly matters what the story is 
about, it is so pleasantly written, so human and true.”— 
Liverpool Post. 7s. 6d. net, 


The Splendid Silence 
By ALAN SULLIVAN. 


“ A very cleverly laid out plot, told in a convincing manner.”’— 
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this *‘Diary"’ had been irretrievably lost, those same 
devotees might have amused themselves by imagining one 
in which all the wit, irony, and wisdom of Montaigne should 
have been brought to bear not upon things read, felt, per- 
ceived, or remembered within the compass of his chdteau, 
but upon the scenes and characters of a wide and colourful 
world very remote from Périgord. 

The actual ‘‘ Diary,’’ now admirably ‘‘ Englished *’ by 
Mr. Trechmann, and most acceptably produced by the 
Hogarth Press, gives an interesting and often illuminating 
account of a journey through Switzerland and Germany to 
Italy in the sunset days of the Renaissance, and notes with 
a conscientiousness worthy of Herr Baedeker the sights seen, 
and the excellence or otherwise of the inns ; but it must be 
confessed that there is little or nothing in it to suggest that 
the French traveller of the name of Montaigne was the in- 
comparable Michel Eyquem and none other. 

The first part, written down by a secretary-serving-man, 
is the less good ; and the second has had to undergo the 
debilitating process of a double translation, Montaigne hav- 
ing chosen to express himself in more or less halting Italian. 
Even in the original there is hardly any trace of that 
marvellous style, described by its ‘‘onely begetter’’ as 
comique et privé, serré, désordonné, coupé, particulier, sec, 
rond et cru, dpre et dédaigneuz, non facile et poli. It may 
be doubted whether anyone since Florio has succeeded in 
‘* fixing ’’ that volatile Gallic essence in an Anglo-Saxon 
medium, and it is certain that neither his skill nor Mr. 
Trechmann’s could have infused into this ‘‘ Diary "* a quality 
absent from the first text. 

Yet, if we thrust aside our regret that we may catch so 
little of the quintessential mind of Montaigne in a book bear- 
ing his name, we shall find a great deal of amusement in 
following the peregrinations of his body, more especially in 
Rome. The discussion between the essayist and the Maestro 
del Sacro Palazzo as to the orthodoxy of the ‘‘ Essays ’”’ is 
a singularly delicate morsel ; and many readers will take 
pleasure in collating Montaigne’s Italian impressions with 
those of Evelyn and Walpole. 

DoROTHY MARGARET STUART. 


OF BEAUTY 


(Cayme Press. 


THE MEANING 


Armour for Aphrodite. By T. STUBGE MOORE 
8s. 6d 


VoLTaIRE’s gibe about England (eighty religions and one 
sauce) might have taken many other forms ; for religions he 
might have substituted systems of esthetics, though in that 
case ‘‘ system ” would hardly have been the word to use, and 
eighty would have been an utterly inadequate number. 
Every Englishman who thinks at all thinks he has a right to 
dogmatize about Beauty ; every poet writes his own poetics : 
and our so-called science of esthetics is a wilderness in which 
every weed is cultivated. In such circumstances, the easiest 
attitude to adopt is one of self-complacency: to say, in effect, 
that no science of «sthetics is possible—that the most any 
reasonable man can attempt is the intensive cultivation of 
his favourite flowers. This is the attitude adopted by Mr. 
Sturge Moore. It is not evident from his book that he has 
read any of the thousand and one other estimable books 
which have been published on his subject (indeed, he seems 
to have an inhibition against mentioning any other books at 
all, for he frequently makes quotations without mentioning 
the name of the author, and though this provides an amus- 
ing parlour game in poetry, it strikes one as merely 
‘superior in prose). It would not be necessary to quarrel 
with this egoism if Mr. Sturge Moore were advancing some 
new theory, based on his own experience ; but as a matter 


of fact he is treating of some of the oldest problems in 

gsthetics, and to ignore the accumulated knowledge of a 

whole sphere of academical learning is a gesture which only 

a genius like Blake can make impressive ; 
ce Cé nake it convincing. 

ve ye te ‘une Moore’s preliminary definition of beauty 

I have no serious objection. He says:— 


and not even a 
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‘“‘ Beauty is intrinsic, and occurs when the appearance of 
objects forms an organic whole, of which the constituents 
so accord together that the value of them thus grouped 
seems greater than that of the sum of them considered 
Singly ; for then all seem necessary and nothing lacks.” 

I can also agree that ‘‘ Esthetic contemplation is its own end 
and strives to effect nothing else in the world.” But when 
Mr. Sturge Moore turns from abstract statement to concrete 
judgments, then his wilfulness becomes apparent : — 


“Cézanne has been recommended for a strangely un- 
deserved throne among modern artists by the fact that he 
was sO made up as to be incapable of any human breadth 
or richness; and thus confined to a quasi-scientific effort 
combining immediate observation with technical bluntness.”’ 

That is enough to arouse one’s suspicions. So is a reference 
to *‘ divinely clumsy " Byzantine mosaics—a contradiction in 
terms obviously hiding a confusion of thought. When a little 
further on in the book this phrase is expanded into a sen- 
tence, the cat is fairly out of the bag: — 


‘So, too, the Byzantine mosaics clumsily imitate with 
little polygons of stone, draperies and features painted by 
their forerunners with a flowing brush ; they did not invent 
new forms, but, guided by the inability of their materia] to 
do better than caricature the models they had in view, dis- 
covered novel effects that rewarded their most unlikely 
enterprise with a success that they could not have foreseen.” 
In Germany, during the last fifty years or so, there has 

been established, by those scientists and philosophers whom 
Mr. Sturge Moore so evidently despises, a distinction between 
zsthetics and what, for the want of a better name, we must 
call the science of art. It is an absolutely vital distinction 
for the kind of question which Mr. Sturge Moore is dis- 
cussing. It implies, for instance, a distinction between 
beauty and art. Beauty is only one aspect of art. It is a 
conception of harmony and grace, originating in the 
Hellenistic florescence, and intimately related to a sym- 
pathetic feeling for the proportions of the human body and 
other natural phenomena. This conception was revived in 
the period known as the Renaissance, and has persisted down 
to the present day as part of the humanistic tradition. 
Esthetics is the science (or philosophy) based on this concept 
Beauty. But art is a wider concept, and embraces all those 
phenomena whereby man succeeds in expressing in material 
form the images he has conceived within his mind. Not 
beauty, but art, is truth. Art is the imagination made 
plastic. In this way a painting by Cézanne, or a Byzantine 
mosaic, or a negro idol (generally positively ugly by Mr. 
Sturge Moore’s standards), though not beautiful, may be a 
great work of art. With the break-up of the humanistic 
tradition, with the cessation of any desire to imitate Greek 
standards, the concept of beauty shrinks to its strict limits, 
and the wider and greater ideal of truth takes its place. That 
is the explanation of the whole of the modern movement in 
art ; and that is why the economy of taste advocated by Mr. 
Sturge Moore in this book seems to me to have so little 
relevance to the world we live in. 

Incidental to this confusion of beauty and art is the con- 
fusion between the will and the way, illustrated in Mr. 
Sturge Moore’s reference to Byzantine mosaics. He seems 
to assume that the Byzantine artists were limited to this 
material, mosaic, and that with this material they did their 
best to imitate ‘‘ draperies and features painted by their fore- 
runners with a flowing brush.’’ Nothing could be farther 
from the truth: a general survey of Byzantine art will reveal 
that in its every shape and form, from architecture to 
jewelry and manuscript illuminations, there persists a ten- 
dency towards geometrical stylization. Mosaics were 
selected by the Byzantine artist and became his typical 
medium because they lent themselves so well to the expres- 
sion of his will. This suggests that it is possible that the 
artist of the future may desert the paints and canvas, the 
marble and clay upon which the whole hierarchy of 
humanistic taste is established and take to... stainless 
steel, photographic films, concrete, who knows what? We 
only know, that where there’s a will there’s a way. 


HERBERT READ. 
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Here's 
happiness 
and prosperity 
for you and yours 


£2775 A YEAR FOR LIFE 
WHEN YOU RETIRE 


Think of it! A care-free life from, say, age 55. An income of £275 
a year absolutely secure to you for the remainder of your days—even if 
you live to be a centenarian. An income irrespective of business or 
other investments, and not subject to market fluctuations, trade con- 
ditions or political troubles. What a boon to you and yours! What a 
burden off your mind! The plan devised by the Sun Life of Canada 
(the Company, which in co-operation with employers, is responsible for 
protecting thousands of men and women under its Group Life and 
Pension Policies) makes this splendid prospect possible for you. You 
deposit with them a yearly sum you can well afford out of your income, 
and the money, under the care of this most prosperous Company, 
accumulates to your credit and to it are added extraordinarily generous 
profits. Thus you share in the Company’s great prosperity. The figures 
here given assume an age of 35, and are estimated on present profits, 
but full details of other ages and amounts will be sent upon request. 
Here is how the plan works out: 

£275 a Year for Life. 

From 55 years of age you will receive £275 a year for life. If vou prefer it, 
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£20 a Month if Unable to Work. 

Applicable to residents of the British Isles, Canada, and the United States. 
Supposing you adopted this new plan now, and next week, next year, or any 
year until you are 55, you become—through illness or accident—permanently 
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the £275 a year becomes due. 

Income Tax Rebate. 

If Income Tax remains as now, you will save over £200 during the run of 
the arrangement. This is additional to the profit you can make on the 
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£2,000 for Your Family if Anything Happens to You. 
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paid to your family. Should that be the result of an accident the sum 
would be increased to £4,000, plus the profits. 

Any Age, Any Amount. 

Though 35 and £275 a year for life have been quoted here, the plan applies 
at any age and for any amount, even for a policy of only£100. Whatever your 
income, if you can spare something out of it for your and your family’s 
future, this plan is the best and most profitable method you can adopt. 
£100,000,000 Assets. 

The Sun of Canada (the great Annuity Company) has assets of over £100,000,000 
which are under Government supervision. 
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WORDS AND WASTE 


Useful Knowledge. By GERTRUDE STEIN. (Lane. 10s. 6d.) 


Miss STEIN’s latest book ‘‘ has been put together from every 
little bit that helps to be American.’’ America, then, is its 
subject, its inspiration, or excuse. It may be something of 
all three, but classical English has no convenient term for 
expressing the relation between Miss Stein's articles and their 
headings. Frequently the relation is a purely verbal one. 
We are accustomed to treat words primarily as symbols, but 
Miss Stein is entangled in the spell of sound. Like a piano 
tuner she reiterates, repeats, combines and varies, falling 
into rhymes or assonances or puns, all with an equal naive 
enchantment at finding that words, manipulated, listed, 
jumbled, can produce such rhythms and sonorities. ‘* Every- 
where is not there, nor is it here nor there. I declare and 
they declare. And the air. We do not recognize an heir. 
So there.” 

At least half this book can be discounted as sheer sound. 
The normal process of creation is inverted, concepts being 
generated by words ; so that to approach Miss Stein’s work 
expecting to find intelligibility in the classical sense of 
thought-sequence is, let us say, unjust. If what Miss Stein 
is doing with words and thoughts is as good and effective as 
what we have been doing up till now, then it cannot be 
condemned on the mere plea that it is strange or hard to 
follow, any more than we can condemn the new law of 
gravitation because it is built of different factors from the 
old. Now Miss Stein appears to work on certain principles 
which she recently tried to explain. As far as one’s natural 
conservatism permits of understanding, one would say the 
process was something of this sort: Select a subject ; 
‘‘ Woodrow Wilson,” ‘‘ Business in Baltimore,”’ ‘‘ The Differ- 
ence Between the Inhabitants of France and the Inhabitants 
of the United States,’’ are some of Miss Stein’s. This subjeci 
is to lie at the back of the mind, throwing out suggestive 
ravs of sound or sense, some of which may actively strike 
the brain centres, but no attempt at concentration or selec- 
tion must be made. The aim is rather to record the par- 
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ticular piece of living that occurs in the brain after the sub- 
ject has been introduced ; to record it absolutely whole, no 
matter what irrelevancies, according to our standards, may 
intrude (which is why ‘‘ Woodrow Wilson ” contains phrases 
such as ‘‘Can you wish that jelly can be eaten with 
cream."’). Further, it is to be recorded in the exact time 
it takes to occur, and read in a time that is no shorter ; the 
thought of every second being written down to represent that 
second (which is why one repeated phrase may occupy a 
page). This forms, as Miss Stein expresses it, a ‘‘ continuous 
present.’’ There is to be no looking back on a state of mind 
and then describing it. As the awareness is born, the writing 
is born, and though a sequence may recur continually, it is 
always new, because a new instant has given it birth each 
time. 

Miss Stein, then, is aiming at stark realism after all? If 
so, her attempt fails utterly, because her mental picture is 
an artificial one. Unorganized thought is swift and subtle ; 
she not only weights it by translation into words, but her 
further thought is, as indicated, governed by the words them- 
selves. Consequently her ponderously slipshod technique 
conveys no recognizable atmosphere, no effect of beauty ; and 
since it fails in all these aims it is a waste of time and space. 
System, symbol, and crystallization are essential to both 
science and literature, if meaning is to be adequately con- 
veyed. For instance, in astronomy, a number so great that 
it would fill a million volumes with noughts can be written 
in brief as 10,420,000,000,000, But Miss Stein writes all her 
literary noughts laboriously out in an extended longhand. 
A review composed after her own fashion would fill at least 
three numbers of THE NATION, and even so it would be sheer 
chance if any relevant remark emerged. This is not mental 
freedom; it is merely a break-up of all organized purpose and 
discrimination. If Miss Stein’s useful knowledge points out 
anything, it is that the loafing mind, equipped with language, 
can reach a triumph of chaotic imbecility. And for this 
information 207 pages are too much. 

SyLvaA NORMAN. 


HEGEL’S LOGIC 
Hegel’s Science of Logic. Translated by W. H. JoHNSTON and 
L. G. STRUTHERS. Two vols. (Allen & Unwin. 32s.) 


Hegel’s Logic of World and Idea. Translated by H. S. MACRAN 
(Clarendon Press. 12s. 6d.) 


OnE is accustomed to think of Hegelianism as the dominant 
philosophy of the nineteenth century. The great philosophers 
of the Victorian age, Green and Caird, Bradley and 
Bosanquet, were all in one form or another Hegelians (‘‘ The 
Rhine has flowed into the Thames,"’ said Professor Henry 
Jones regretfully. ‘‘ The disaster is universal.’’), and on the 
Continent Hegel’s influence has been even more marked. In 
the twentieth century a reaction set in. In political theory 
Hegel has been held responsible for the idea of the State as 
a super-person ; he has even been accused of being an in- 
direct cause of the late war. In metaphysical philosophy 
changes in the concepiion of the material universe due to 
modern physics, have been thought to favour the system of 
Kant, and there has accordingly been a revival in the 
thought of Hegel's predecessor. 

Yet, despite the popularity of Hegel in the nineteenth 
century, no translation of what is perhaps his most impor- 
tant work existed in English, until in February of this year 
the ‘‘ Science of Logic ’’ was added to the Library of Philo- 
sophy. Wallace, it is true, published in 1874 a work entitled 
‘* The Logic of Hegel,’’ but this was a translation of a section 
on Logic in Hegel’s Encyclopedia. It is this latter work, 
called by Dr. McTaggart ‘‘ The Lesser Logic,’’ that English 
philosophers have chiefly had in mind when they have talked 
about Hegel's Logic. Dr. McTaggart’s ‘‘ Commentary on 
Hegel's Logic "’ is an exposition of the ‘‘ Greater Logic,"’ and 
particular sections of it have from time to time appeared— 
one section was translated by Professor Macran, and published 
under the title of ‘‘ Hegel’s Doctrine of Formal Logic "’ in 
1912—but the ‘‘ Greater Logic "’ itself, described by the pre- 
sent translators as ‘‘ the corner stone of the Hegelian system 
upon which estimates of Hegel must always ultimately be 
based,’’ and published in 1812-1816, has had to wait for over a 
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hundred years before in all its entirety it has been made 
available for English students. It has appeared at last and 
with fitting ceremony. There is an Introductory Preface 
by Lord Haldane, an Editor’s Note by Professor Muirhead, 
and a Translator’s Preface by W. H. Johnston and L. G. 
Struthers. The translation was begun at the instance of 
Dr. McTaggart by the late Miss Constance Jones. At her 
death in 1922 fifty pages only of ithe present text had been 
completed, and the present translators are responsible for 
the rest. 

The work itself is prodigious. Just under nine hundred 
pages long, it is divided into three paris, headed respectively, 
Being, Essence, and The Notion. Each part is subdivided 
into separate books, and these again into sections and sub- 
Professor Macran’s book, itself a considerable 
work, consists of a translation of the second and third books 
of the third Part, the first book being the 1912 publication 
already referred to. 

I am not acquainted with the German iext, but, as far 
as I can see, the translators have done their work admirably, 
making no attempt to soften what they call ‘‘ the Himalayan 
severity '’ of Hegel’s style or to civilize the wildness of his 
phraseology. Professor Macran’s translation achieves more 
of literary at the cost—I suspect—of literal value. But, who- 
ever the translators, Hegel’s Logic cannot but be desperately 
hard reading, not merely because of the author's obscurity of 
expression, but because of the obscurity of the thought ex- 
Both Professor Macran and Lord Haldane lav 
stress in their introductory essays upon the importance of 
Hegel's method, an understanding of which they regard as 
to the labyrinth of his thought. Yet that method 
runs so counter to the ordinary processes of human think- 
ing, that to grasp it requires an imaginative effort similar 
to that involved in the comprehension of the Einstein 
universe, Thought is required not to go forward to an 
understanding of the universe, but to go backward in a 
revision of itself. Ordinary thinking is a process of introduc- 
ing distinctions ; Hegelian thinking a retractation of the 
distinctions thought has made, and a rediscovery of the fun- 
damental unity that underlies them. As Professor Macran 
well says, Hegelian thinking is like the reconstruction of a 
crime by a detective after the event. C. E. M. Joap. 
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MICHAEL FARBMAN Rout- 
‘* Europa,’’ which is now in its fourth year, has become 
one of the most indispensable of reference books. It contains 
an annual survey of economic and social conditions, a direc- 
torv of the League of Nations and of International Societies, 
and an invaluable European Who’s Who in Politics, Trade, 
Science, Art, and Literature. Special features of the fourth 
issue include a Calendar of Disarmament, 1919-1929 ; ‘‘ The 
Dawes Plan in Operation, 1925-1929,"’ by Sir Josiah Stamp ; 
and a Calendar of Reparations. The care that has been 
taken to bring the references up to date is illustrated by 
the publishers’ announcement that 45,000 corrections have 
been made. Altogether it is a wonderful guinea’s worth. 
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you may see them reviewed or advertised) 
can be purchased through any of the 1250 
Bookshops and Railway Station Bookstalls of 


W. H. SMITH & SON Lr. 





Newsagents, Booksellers, Librarians, Stationers, 
1250 BRANCHES IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 
Paris.) Head Office: STRAND HOUSE, W.C.2. [Brussels 
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The Peace Pact of Paris. 
12s. 6d. 

This is a useful book of reference. It gives an account 
of the Briand-Kellogg negotiations which resulted in the 
signing of the Peace Pact. The book is well documented, the 
last 130 pages being given up to the documents. Mr. Miller’s 
explanation of the negotiations is clear, and his comments 
on them are fair and sensible. His view of the consequences 
of this treaty errs on the side of optimism. 


By DAviID HUNTER MILLER. (Putnam. 


By CALIBAN. 
JUDGMENT IN BIDDING 
N a recently plaved rubber, of which I was a spectator, 
Te following bidding occurred :— 
Score: Game all, love all. A (dealer), One No-Trump ; 
Y, No Bid; B, No Bid. Z’s hand was as follows:— 
@ AK 9 AK > K J 10j8 3 2 ¢ QOjJ9 


He called Two No-Trumps, and all passed. The distribution 
of the cards was as follows :— 


239752 
9 103 
0 965 
#753 
eeutnees 
©? Q104 ¥ * 863 
Y OF 965 7 8742 
> AQ » > 74 
+ AK 10 Z + 8642 
e AK 
° AK 
® KJ10832 
+ QJ9 


It is, of course, immediately obvious that Z’s call must 
be defeated. A led the Queen of Hearts, followed ly the 
Knave at Trick 3, and in the end ZY lost three tricks in 
Hearts, two in Diamonds, and two in Clubs—a total of 100 
points, ‘‘A very disappointing result, partner,’’ said Z; 
‘ [ didn’t expect much from you, but, if you had had only 
the Queen of Diamonds, we went game and rubber easily.” 

** Personally,’’ answered Y, ‘‘ I think it would have been 
better to double A’s No-Trump. We then play the hand 
in Spades and, as far as I can see, make our contract.”’ 

‘“Why not Diamonds,’ broke in B. ‘ Anything else, 
as the result shows, is bound io be a gamble, but in Dia- 
monds you are bound to do well. I’m not certain that I 
shouldn't have called four '’(! ) 

‘‘ What would you have called? ’’ someone asked me. 
It was then that I dropped my little bombshell. ‘I,’ I 
said, ‘‘ should have passed.”’ 

‘* Passed—how could you, with such a hand as Z’s? ” 

‘** Well, let me explain.’’ It is an elaboration of my 
argument which I offer here. 

Z, it seems to me, has five possible calls open to him: 
1) Double ; (2) Two Diamonds ; (3) Three Diamonds ; (4) 
Two No-Trumps ; (5) No Bid. (Four Diamonds I dismiss as 
ridiculous—it is almost certain to fail.) Let us analyze and 
compare the probable consequences of each. In doing this, 
we must forget that we know the contents of any hand 
but Z's. 

(1) Double.—The probability is that A’s No-Trumper con- 
sists of all-round strength, with length in a major suit, cr 
of a very long Club suit with two or three cards of entry. 
We may assume that his holding includes the Ace, King of 
Clubs and the Ace of Diamonds, with (almost certainly) 
‘stoppers ’’ in both the major suits. He is unlikely, in 
either case, to interfere with Z’s double. Now Y’s longest 
suit is probably Hearts or Spades. In either of these Z can 
offer good support, but it is most unlikely that YZ can go 
game. For A’s hand, as we have just seen, is pretty sure to 
be worth four tricks against any call that YZ can make, 
other than a call in Diamonds. 

(2) Two Diamonds. (3) Three Diamonds.—A call in 
Diamonds is pretty certain to ‘‘ come off,’’ and if Y has the 
Queen of Diamonds, together with either the King of Clubs 
or a singleton Club, ZY will make five tricks and the game. 
But the odds against this possibility are considerable. A 
Three-Diamond call is perhaps to be preferred, as preventing 
A or B from showing a major suit in which—conceivably— 
they could go game. On the other hand, the odds against 
As between 


their holding such a suit are, again, very large. 
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POA BAAAAAUAAUAU AMAA 


THE PEOPLE’S HISTORY 
OF CATHOLIC 
EMANCIPATION 
By 
JOHN QUINLAN 
Published To-day 
A popular but scholarly account in the form 
of a chronological narrative of the history of 
Catholic Emancipation from the Relief Act of 
1791 to the Catholic Emancipation Act of 1829. 
In a brief appendix are given the subsequent 


Acts up to 1926 and a list of the disabilities 
that remain. 


5s. net 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, LIMITED 


38 Gt. Ormond Street 
London, W.C.1 
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| PHILOSOPHICAL STUDIES 


LEADING CONTENTS FOR APKIL. 
| PHILOSOPHY AND ART pROFESSOR 8. ALEXANDER 


THE UNITY OF MODERN PROBLEMS 
PROFESSOR J. MACMURRAY 








THE PROBLEM OF TIME 
PROFESSOR J. ALEXANDER GUNN 
EMOTION, FEELING AND RELIGION 
). CYRIL FLOWER, Ph.v. 


THE ETHICS OF PUNISHMENT 
W. D. ROSS, M.A., LL.D. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF SOCIAL LIFE 
C. DELISLE BURNS, M.A., D.Lit. 


MIND AND BODY Cc. E. M. JOAD, B.A. 
MEANING AND ERROR GEORGE G. CAMPION 
Philosophical Survey. New Books. Institute Notes 


Price 3s. 6d. net. Annual Subscription 14s. net post free 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C.2 
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NEW CATALOGUES 


which we shall be pleased 
to send on hearing from you: 

A Catalogue of the MODERN FIRST EDIT- 
IONS in our Second-hand Department on the 
First Floor. 

A List of BOOKS taken out of stock and selling 
at REDUCED PRICES in our Remainder 
Department on the Third Floor. 

A Little Bibliography of only eighteen Titles of 
books, some of which one might care to read 
in view of the General Election, will also be 
sent on request. 


All good bovks mav be had from; 


J.& E. BUMPUS LTD. 


Booksellers to His Majesty the King, 
350 OXFORD STREET, W.1 


Telephone : MAyYPaiR 1223. 
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A Specimen Copy of 
THE NATION & ATHENZUM 


will be sent to any address on application to the Publisher. 
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Ready 
April 19 
ELIZABETH BARRETT 


BROWNING 


A Portrait. by ISABEL C. CLARKE 


Author of ‘‘ Haworth Parsonage: A Picture of the Bronté 
Family,”’ etc. 

In one large handsome volume, illustrated, 12s. 6d. net. 
This biographical narrative of Elizabeth Barrett, afterwards Mrs. 
Browning, traces her life from her childhood at Hope End to 
her death in Florence. The famous love-story is related in detail, 
and the inevitable comparison between the wealthy, austere and 
tyrannical conditions that prevailed at 50, Wimpole Street with 
the sunny indulgent atmosphere of Robert Browning’s home at 


‘HE LIFE OF 


JAMES RADCLIFFE 


THE THIRD EARL OF DERWENTWATER 
by MAJOR FRANCIS JOHN ANGUS SKEET. 
Contains an account of the Earl’s participation in the rising of 
1715, complete transcript of his trial and execution on Tower 

Hill. There are many piquant stories of Moll Davies 

250 copies half morocco on fine hand-made paper with extra set 
of plates, 30s. 750 cloth, 21s. 

Plates by Emery Walker. Chart pedigrees of Radcliffe and Webb. 

Profits given to Hospitals of St. Bartholomew, St. John & St. Elizabeth 








Send Post Card for Spring List No. 


f. HUTCHINSON 


& Co. (Publishers) Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C.4. 
Also Publishers of HUTCHINSON'S MAGAZINE 
and WOMAN. 1/- each Monthly. 
































EUROPE TO-DAY. | 


THE EUROPA YEAR-BOOK 
1929, | 
| 


‘* Now in its fourth year of issue, Huropa 1929, 
edited by Mr. Michael Farbman, maintains that 
high standard of efficiency which marked the 
initial volume. Huropa is an international } 
‘Who’s Who,’ but it is also a great deal more, 
for it provides a ready reference to the recent 
history of all the great questions of the day 
The current issue has obviously been ‘brought 
| up to date with scrupulous eare, and among its 
outstanding features there may be mentioned 
| reviews of disarmament and Reparations 
since the close of the War, a study of the 
Dawes Plan in operation, by Sir Josiah Stamp; 
a review, by Mr. Sisley Huddleston, of the 
Parliamentary history of France since the War; 
an article, by Professor Bertil Ohlin, on 
‘Future Financial Relations between Europe 
and the U.S.A.,’ while there are also con- 
siderations of various other important topics. 
For the student of international affairs the 
book is invaluable.” —Scotsman. 


800 pages. 21s. net. 








Europa Publications, Ltd. Routledge & Sons, Ltd. 
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Two Diamonds and Three Diamonds, then, there is little to 
choose, but neither can be called a game-winning possibility. 

(4).Two No-Trumps.—This, in some ways the most 
attractive bid, is also the most risky. Z's ‘if *'—that if Y 
holds the Queen of Diamonds he goes game—is a formidable 
one ; he is banking on a chance that. cannot be mathematic 
ally evaluated, but that is of the onder of ten to one against 


him. His loss of 100 points is therefore noi at all ‘‘ unlucky ”’ 
he might well have lost 150. 

(5) No Bid.—ZY's chance of winning a game is, we have 
seen, very smali. If, then, they can count on defeating AB 
by two tricks, they will expect to do better that way than 
any other. And they can reasonably hope to do at least as 


well as this. Whatever is led, AB cannot go game; and A 
can only make his contract if he has a long Club suit (six or 
more) and both Ace and Queen of Diamonds. The odds 
against this distribution are sufficient, in my opinion, to 
justify Z in preferring No Bid to any other call. His 
expectation (in the mathematical sense) is 100 (or more) if 
he passes ; 21 below, and honours, if he calls Diamonds ; 
16 or 18 below if he doubles A’s bid of One No-Trump; and 
a loss of, say, 100 if he calls Two No-Trumps. He should, 
therefore, as it seems to me, say No Bid. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 


A NEW journal of more than ordinary interest has burst upon 
us this month without any preliminary heralding. It is the 
‘* Realist,’ described as a ‘“‘Journal of Scientific Humanism.”’ 
The Editorial Board includes Arnold Bennett, J. B. S. 
Haldane, the Huxleys, Aldous and Julian, Harold J. Laski, 
Eileen Power, B. Malinowsky, and Herbert Read. In this 
first number, Aldous Huxley has the first part of an essay 
on Pascal, Robert Nichols contributes ‘‘ The Movies as 
Medium,"’ and J. A. R. Cairns, ‘‘ Domestic Squabbles in the 
Courts.’’ Norman Haire has a paper on ‘‘ Rejuvenation.” 
Altogether it is a distinguished production. 

There is an interesting collection of opinions on the 
** Censorship "' of Books in the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century ”’ this 
month by Lord Darling, Havelock Ellis, Stephen Foot, E. M. 
Forster, Virginia Woolf, and the Editor. The Dean of 
Norwich writes in the same paper on ‘‘ Church and State.”’ 

There are few purely political articles this month: In 
the ‘‘ Fortnightly ’' ‘‘Augur’’ has ‘‘Germany and the 
Allies," and Robert Machray, ‘“‘ China and Japan.’ The 
‘“* Socialist Review *’ has two fighting articles: ‘‘ Unemploy- 
ment: the Government's Record,’ by C. G. Clark, and 
‘‘Public Health: the Government's Record,’’ by Stella 
Churchill. E. L. Woodward writes in the ‘‘ Contemporary 
Review "' on ‘“* The Roman Question.’’ H. Wilson Harris has 
an interesting article in the same paper:on ‘‘ The League 
and Minorities." 

T. J. Macnamara has a paper in the ‘* Contemporary 
Review *’ called ‘‘ Wanted: an Unemployment Policy.” 
There is a rather pessimistic article by ‘‘ A Liberal ’’ in the 
‘* Review of Reviews "’ on “‘ Liberalism at the Cross Roads.”’ 
The writer calls for greater unity within the Party. There is 
an unsigned article in the same paper on the plight of the 
miners in the distressed areas. 

The ‘‘ Criterion ’’ this month has a short story called 
‘‘ Mother and Daughter,’’ by D. H. Lawrence ; an essay by 
G. K. Chesterton: ‘‘Is Humanity a Religion?"’; and 
‘* Fascism,"’ by J. S. Barnes. There are also poems by Louis 
Zukovsky. 

The ‘‘ Enemy "’ has appeared again. It contains, mainly, 
a long essay by Wyndham Lewis called ‘‘ The Diabolical 
Principle,’’ mspired by the answer of the editors of ‘*‘ Transi- 
tion *’ to the attack made on their philosophic and esthetic 
theories in an earlier number of the ‘‘ Enemy,’’ but many 
other persons and systems come in for their share of criticism 


and abuse. Roy Campbell and Laura Riding contribute 
poems. 
In the ‘‘ Cornhill’? we have ‘‘ Catholic Emancipation, 


Mr. Peel, and the University of Oxford,’’ by the Rev. Henry 
Tristram, and ‘‘ Nature Drama and the Audience,”’ by 
Horace Hutchinson, as well as the usual quota of short 
stories. 


The ‘‘ Police Journal,’ an appropriately navy blue 
Quarterly, has some interesting articles in the present 
number. Major Aldington writes on ‘‘ Traffic Control: Com- 


parative Methods *!; H. Winstanley has an article on ‘‘ The 
Limitations of Evidence,’’ and Inspector La Nauze has found 
a title for his paper which would have been a godsend to 
Mr. Edgar Wallace or any other writer of thrillers—it is ‘‘ A 
Double Murder in the Arctic Regions.” 
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NEW GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


H.M.V. RECORDS 


THERE are two good operatic records this month. Dusolina 
Giannini has a soprano voice which nearly always records 
well ; she sings *‘ Madre, pietosa vergine "’ from Verdi's ‘* La 
Forza del Destino ’’ (12-in. record. DBi217. &s. 6d.). Gigli, 
the tenor, is also well known to gramophone users ; he is 
very good in ‘Dei miei bollenti spiriti’’ from ‘‘ La 
Traviata,’’ but not quite at his best in ‘‘ Tombe degl’ avi 
miei’’ from ‘‘Lucia di Lammermoor" (12-in. record. 
DB1222. 8s. 6d.). 

Kreisler’s extraordinary skill is shown in his record of 
Massenet’s ‘‘ Meditation’ (which really might be given a 
rest) and his own Tambourin Chinois, Op. 3 (12-in. record. 
DB1207. 8s. 6d.), but what a pity it is that he does not 
sometimes play better music. We prefer the piano record of 
Mischa Levitzi, who plays Bach’s Organ Prelude and Fugue 
in A minor arranged by Liszt (12-in. record. D1619. 6s. 6d.). 

Ravel has been very popular with recorders these last 
weeks. A Symphony Orchestra conducted by Coppola plays 
one of his best works, the short and light ‘‘ Pavane pour une 
Infante Défunte,’’ and on the other side his ‘‘ L’Enfant et les 
Sortiléges * (12-in. record. D1564. 6s. 6d.). Technically a 
very fine orchestral recording is ‘‘ Soldiers Changing the’ 
Guard ’’ and ‘‘ March of the Smugglers ’’ from ‘‘ Carmen,”’ 
played by the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra under 
Stokowski (12-in. record. D1618. 6s. 6d.). 

A topical record is Easter at St. Margaret's, Westminster, 
including Bells, Organ, and Choir (B2970. 3s.). 


COLUMBIA RECORDS 


THERE are two very desirable records this month. Harriet 
Cohen plays on the piano Preludes and Fugues, Nos. 1-9, 
from Bach’s famous ‘‘ Well-tempered Clavier ’’ (Six 12-in. 
records. L2239-44. 6s. 6d. each). As a player of Bach she is 
not quite in the same class as Mr. Harold Samuel, but she is 
good, and the tone is for the most part fair. They are 
records which all lovers of Bach will be glad to possess. The 
other work which one is glad to have recorded is the ‘*‘ Harp ”’ 
quartet of Beethoven, in E flat major, Op. 74, played by the 
Capet String Quartet (Four 12-in. records. L2248-51. 6s. 6d. 
each). This Quartet has not previously been adequately 
recorded ; it has only been recorded complete by the National 
Gramophone Society, and not very satisfactorily. The play- 
ing and recording in these Columbia records are excellent. 
It is to be hoped that the gramophone companies will com- 
plete the recording of the Beethoven quartets. There remain 
now unrecorded only Op. 18, No. 5; the magnificent Quartet 
in C sharp minor which Beethoven himself and many other 
people have held to be the finest of them all, and the 
‘* Grosse Fugue,’’ Op. 133. We hope that it will not be long 
before Columbia gives us records of Op. 131 and Op. 133. 

The best orchestral record is of the Overture to ‘‘ Der 
Freischiitz,’’ played by the Basle Symphony Orchestra under 
Weingartner (Two 12-in. records. 9644-5. 4s. 6d. each), the 
last side containing Schubert’s ‘‘ Rosamunde’’ Entr’acte 
No. 2. The Orchestra of the Parisian ‘‘ Société des Concerts 
du Conservatoire ’*’ give good performances of two works 
by French composers, Ravel’s ‘‘ La Valse ’’ and Debussy’s 
‘* Nocturnes’ (Four records. L2245-6. 6s. 6d. each; and 
9656-7. 4s. 6d. each). ‘‘ La Valse ’’ is one of the most popular 
of Ravel’s works, but it wears badly. Those who appreciate 
Debussy hold, probably with reason, that the ‘‘ Nocturnes " 
are among the best things which he wrote. There are some 
very good lighter orchestral records, the best being Arbos’s 
‘* Noche de Arabia *’ (9583. 4s. 6d.) ; the Overture to Offen- 
bach’s ‘‘ Orpheus’ (9646. 4s. 6d.) ; and Messager’s ‘ The 
Two Pigions *’ (Two 12-in. records. 9647-8. 4s. 6d. each). 

Ignaz Friedmann plays two amusing pieces on the piano, 
‘* Judgment of Paris,’’ Menuett, and ‘‘ Music Box of the 
Little Nana’’ (10-in. record. D1640. 4s. 6d.). Mr. Tertis, 
on the viola, gives,us two old favourites, the ‘‘ Chant sans 
Parole ’’’ of Tschaikowsky and Rubinstein'’s Melody in F 
(5230. 3s.). A good pianoforte record is Liszt’s ‘‘ Walden- 
rauschen "’ and ‘‘ Liebestraum,”’ played by Mr. Howard-Jones 
(12-in. record. 9651. 4s. 6d.). We also like a Scarlatti 


‘*Tempo di Ballo,’’ played by the Madami Mandoline and 
Guitar Quartet (5232. 3s.). 

Mention should be made of a rerecording of the charming 
Quartet of Haydn, Op. 3, No. 5, played by the Lener {Two 
9658-9. 4s. 6d. each). 


12-in. records. 
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Motor-cycle models, 36/6, 30/-. 
AC HERBERT TERRY & SONS, LTD. 
vue) \em, Redditch, England ... Est. 1855. 


—COMFORT— 


—that is the 


“TERRY ” 


A saddle is the most vital part of a cycle 

—it can give pleasure or cause pain—it 

can increase health or threaten it—it can 
inspire the love of mileages—or dread 
of them. 
--The “Terry” shapes to 
you: it has no hard spots—‘¢ 
is perfect from the first. Order 


with the new machine. Cycle models, 
List free. 
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PLAYER’S 
White Label 
Navy Mixture 


—smoke it for achange—you 
won’t want to change again. 
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Unburdened 


Life Assurance 


Of all forms of life assurance none is so advantageous to policy- 
holders as mutual assurance, and A.M.P. Mutual Assurance in 
articular. 

Being mutual, the A.M.P. has no shareholders. 
is divided yearly among its members. 
The largest and most prosperous British Mutual Life Office, the 
A.M.P. offers lower premiums, larger bonuses, and many other 
advantages due to able and economical ad tration. 

EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR 
Assets £67 ,000,000. - Annual Income 210,000,000 
New ordinary business for 1927 215,397,528. Cash Surplus 
(Ordinary Department) divided for one year (1927) 22,895,454. 


mandgnemaplngtionierah 
PROVI SOGETY 


~~ in Australia in 1849. 
London Office ROBERT THODEY, F.1.A., 
73-76, King William St. Manager for the United Kingdom. 


All surplus 


E.C.4. 























MESSRS. HENRY SOTHERAN & CO. 
have opened a Department for the Sale of Modern 


FRENCH BOOKS 


at their West End House, 
43, PICCADILLY, 
where a good selection of the Books of the Day 
may be seen. 


A Monthly List of the New French Books will be sent 
post free to Book Buyers, and German, Italian, and 
other current books supplied. 
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If you find any difficulty in obtaining the NATION and 
ATHEN-EUM locally, you should order it to be supplied by 
post from this office. 

Inland and Abroad: 3 months 7/6; 6 months 15)-; 
12 months £1 10s. 


ORDER FORM. 


To The Manager, ‘ The Nation and Atheneum,” 38, Great 

James Street, Bedford Row, W.C.1. 

Please send me ‘‘ The Nation and Atheneum” by pest 
weekly. I enclose cheque or Postal Order for ............ menths. 
Bone cer alla SEC aah at cules Signe geivactninsian wea mauanaN cone rtaeseeeenNns 
ADORBGS  ooccisissctvecsdnscccescocsoccceccccscteossccetoscebovqnesesacscesoccssososesss 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 


THE WEEK IN THE CITY 
SECURITY INDICES—CABLES AND WIRELESS—IMPERIAL CHEMICAL—AFRICAN AND EASTERN 





Stock Exchange markets, which began with the rise in 

Bank rate on February 7th and developed pari passu 
with the monetary crisis in New York, has already brought 
down security prices, on an average, to the lowest level for 
twenty months past. This is the result shown by the 
INvEsTORS’ CHRONICLE, whose index figure for all securities 
at the end of March was 126.5 as compared with 125.5 at 
July 31st, 1927 (December 31st, 1923 = 100). The peak 
figure this year was 134.2 at the end of January. The gilt- 
edged group at the end of March was at its lowest level 
since June, 1927. In the genera] business group every 
index was lower last month with the exception of the index 
for coal shares :— 


100 December 3lst, 1923 


Is is somewhat surprising to find that the reaction in 


Peak, Jan. 28. Feb. 25, Mar. 28, 

1928 1929 1929. 1929. 
Brewery 196.3 196.9 191.6 185.4 
Chemicals 235.9 231.4 231.6 210.4 
Coal 76.5 65.0 4 69.4 
Gas & Electricity 166.4 165.5 161.2 153.6 
Iron & Steel 77.6 67.5 65.3 61.4 
Newspapers 254.1 230.5 212.9 210.1 
Shipping 130.5 126.6 122.2 110.4 
Silk 243.9 164.3 154.2 145.7 
Other Textiles 102.4 87.0 84.4 80.5 
Miscellaneous 244.5 287.0 283.0 239.7 


The fall in miscellaneous shares was due chiefly to the slump 
in International Nickel, whose index fell by 441.0 to 1083.0. 
Two weeks ago we gave a table showing that the yields 
obtainable on the leading industrial shares were still about 
4 per cent. If a 5} per cent. Bank rate is to prevail and 
money is to remain dear for Stock Exchange purposes in 
New York, security prices on an average have still got to 


come down. 
* * * 


At the moment of writing the terms of the cable-wireless 
merger have just been announced. Two new companies are 
being formed, Cables and Wireless Limited, which is offer- 
ing an exchange of shares to the holders of the ordinary 
capital of the Eastern, Eastern Extension, and Western 
eable group and to the holders of shares in Marconi, 
and Imperial and International Communications Limited, 
which is the ‘* Communications Company ” formed to take 
over the communication assets of the merging companies. 
The terms for the exchange of shares will bring a protest 
from the holders of the £1 Marconi shares, which are not 
receiving double the amount of the 10s. ordinary shares. 
The terms are as follows :-— 


Offered in Par 
Cable Wireless. equivalent 
Cable Co.'s Per £100 £165 534% pref.; £108 18s. 74% 
stock non-cum. ‘A’ ord.; £26 
“B” ord £299 18 0 
Marconi Per 100 £1 £131 10s. 54% pref.; £205 8s. 
pref. or £1 ord 74% jmon-cum. “A” ord.: 
£150 5s. “B”’ ord. £4.17 5 
Per 100 ord. shares £81 10s. 54% pref.; £205 8s. 
of 10s 74% jmon-cum. “A” ord.; 
£150 5s. “B’’ ord £4 7 5 


- * * 


The Imperial Chemical Industries, which started life 
in 1926 as an amalgamation of Brunner Mond, Nobel Indus- 
tries, United Alkali and British Dyestuffs, is increasing its 
authorized capital to £95,000,000, of which £65,745,661 is 
at present issued. Thus Lord Melchett can claim to preside 
over the biggest industrial company in Great Britain. 
(Levers, with an issued capital of £56,627,546, comes 
second.) We had occasion last year to criticize the accounts 
of Imperial Chemical Industries as uninformative. We 
therefore welcome the much fuller report which is now pre- 
sented by the directors for 1928. The progress of the 
Company in its trade in heavy chemicals, explosives, fer- 
tilisers, dyestuffs, and metal goods is described at great 
length. It is satisfactory to learn that in spite of the 


depressed condition of the big chemical consuming indus- 


tries—iron and steel and textiles—the volume of trade went 
ahead. The net profits at £5,997,381 (before applying 
£509,138 to depreciation) showed an increase of 31 per cent. 
over those of 1927, although the issued capital was only 
15 per cent. greater. Unfortunately the Company does not 
yet publish a consolidated income account and balance- 
sheet, so that the actual earnings of the subsidiary and 
associated companies are not disclosed. £5,997,381 repre- 
sents 74 per cent. earned on the net value of the assets as 
at December 31st, but as these profits only comprise the 
dividends declared by the associated companies, the combine 
must be earning much more than 7} per cent. on its money. 
* * * 


The balance-sheet of Imperial Chemica] Industries 
shows some remarkable changes. As the result of a revalua- 
tion of the holdings in Nobel Industries Ltd. on the wind- 
ing-up of that Company, the combine had to take into its 
accounts a windfall of over £7,100,000—the amount by 
which the valuation of Nobel’s exceeded the book value. 
Moreover, it received £2,929,781 by way of premiums on 
share issues. The result is that it has increased its reserves 
from £700,000 to £11,008,188—the capital reserves standing 
at £5,529,020, the free reserves at £2,470,979, and a new 
Central Obsolescence reserve at £8,009,188—and has written 
off the whole of its preliminary expenses which amounted 
to £1,260,953. The working capital of the combine 
at December 81st, 1928, appears from the _ balance- 
sheet to be £10,489,155. The investments, which are 
lumped into two items—shares in subsidiary and associated 
companies and other industrial investments—are £9,689,233 
higher at £68,498,933. The ordinary shares are entitled to 
a 7 per cent. cumulative dividend, after which the surplus 
is divided as to two-thirds to the ordinary shares and as to 
one-third to the deferred shares. On last year’s net profits 
we calculate that the ordinary shares earned 10.44 per cent. 
and the deferred 5.89 per cent. The dividends paid were 
8 per cent. and 1? per cent. respectively. At 89s. 3d. the 
ordinary shares yield £4 3s. per cent. on dividends and the 
deferred at 13s. 1}d. yield £1 6s. 8d. per cent. 


* * *~ 


Rationalization in the chemical industry has been 
followed by rationalization on a smaller scale in cocoa. The 
merger between the African and Eastern and the Niger 
Company (controlled by Levers) brings together two com- 
panies trading with the natives of West Africa in palm 
kernels, palm oil, ground nuts, cotton lint, hides and 
mahogany. As each company was formerly operating its 
own retail trading stations, complete with motor and river 
transport, the savings in operating expenditure of the new 
company—which is to be called United Africa Ltd.—should 
be considerable. One of the first results of the merger is 
the formation of a London Cocoa Association. As long as 
rationalization is accomplished without making the con- 
sumer pay more—so far chemicals have contrasted favour- 
ably in this respect with petrol—there is everything to be 
said for it. From the Stock Exchange point of view the 
blessings of rationalization in the West Africa trade are 
somewhat spoilt by the heavy capitalization—£14,000,000 
—with which United Africa starts its operations. The past 
earnings of the two parties to the merger would not show 
5 per cent. on that total. 

+ * . 


Two stalwart Scottish offices have published the results 
of their quinquennial valuations. Scottish Provident, 
which has reduced its whole-life premiums, has increased 
its whole-life assurance bonuses from 28s. to 30s. per cent. 
and from 80s. to 35s. per cent., and its endowment rever- 
sionary bonus from 38s. per cent. compound to 40s. The 
Scottish Widows Fund has distributed a reversionary bonus 
of 42s. per cent. compound compared with 40s. per cent. 
five years ago. The balance-sheets of both offices must now 
contain large hidden reserves in their item of investments. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


FIRST CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT 
TRUST, LIMITED. 


SATISFACTORY PROGRESS. 





The Fifth Annual Ordinary General Meeting of the First 
Co-operative Investment Trust, Limited, was held at Kingsway 
Hall, London, on April Sth, 1929, some 900 members and friends 
being present. 

Alderman A. Emil Davies, L.C.C. (the chairman), presided. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, said: For the fifth year in succession, we have been 
able to maintain the dividend at 7 per cent., but some of you 
may have wondered whether this would have been possible 
on this occasion, if we had not brought into the Revenue 
Account for the current half-year, the Dividend Equalization 
Reserve of £6,500. 


SEVEN PER CENT. EARNED. 

The answer is that if we had taken credit for accrued divi- 
dends up to the hilt we could still pay the 7 per cent. and add 
slightly to the carry-forward, without trenching upon the 
Dividend Equalization Reserve, but, as stated in the Report, we 
have decided to adopt a more conservative policy in the matter 
of taking credit for accrued dividend. As to capital, you will 
notice that out of the profits on sales made during the half- 
year, We have been able to increase the Investment Reserve 
by £5,000, bringing that up to the round figure of £40,000, and 
are able to state that on the basis of middle market prices at 
January 3lst last, the aggregate value of the investments was 
in excess of the amount at which they stand in the Balance 
Sheet. 


CAPITAL INTACT. 

This means that our capital, the reserves and carry-forward 
the last two aggregating £78,028), are more than intact. You 
will observe that of our total investments of a book value of 
£1,890,693 5s. 5d., less than 4} per cent. were unquoted. 

An unfortunate factor is the rise in the Bank Rate, which, 
for the sake of British trade generally, one must hope will 
prove to be merely temporary. 


POPULAR PREFERENCE SHARES. 

The popularity of our 5 per cent. (53 per cent. if retained a 
certain period) withdrawable Preference shares is helpful to us, 
for, while providing a higher rate of interest than can be 
obtained elsewhere with the same degree of safety and facilities 
for withdrawal, they represent relatively cheap capital to us. It 
will not always be possible to obtain this highly desirable means 
of investing temporary moneys, for one of the regulations 
governing the issue of the Preference shares is that they may 
never exceed one-fourth of the capital of the Trust. These 
Preference shares are now being taken up even faster than the 
Ordinary shares, so that the moment will arrive when it will 
only be possible to issue more Preference provided that three 
times that amount of Ordinary is being taken up. 

We propose to effect various economies, one of which is the 
reduction in the Directors’ remuneration, which, in spite of the 
violent protests you may be expected to make, will, no doubt, be 
carried. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. Ernest Martin, F.C.I1S., 
and carried unanimously. 

The formal business was followed by a lecture by Mr. 
Norman Angell on ‘‘ Economics and the Plain Man.” 


First Co-operative Investment Trust, Ltd., 
Broad Street House, London, E.C.2. 


Please send me a copy of the Report and Accounts, with 
full list of Investments, also a copy of the Trust’s quarterly 
publication, The Rainy Day. 


Name 


Address 


N.m. 














‘IMPERIAL | 
FINANCE’. 


by Sidney Russell Cooke 
and E. H. Davenport. 


A study of the Loan Policy of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. 


Price TWO SHILLINGS. | 


Post Free: Two Shillings 
and Threepence 

















ORDER FROM YOUR BOOKSELLER | 





Published by 


PELICAN PRESS, 


2 CARMELITE STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.4. 







































-a secret blend 
of rare 
tobaccos / 








LAMBERT 6 BUTLER’S 


WAVERLEY 


ORIGINAL SLEND SCOTT BLEND 
Oss 1/0 4 Per 


ISSUED BY THE IMPERIAL TOGACCO CO (CF GREAT BRITA'N AND 'RELANO), LTO. 


WA 325 





















_ TOURS, WHERE TO STAY, &c. 


REFORMED INNS. 
SK FOR DESCRIPTIVE LIST (gratis) of 170 INNS 
AND HOTELS managed by the PEOPLE’s REFRESH- 
MENT House AssociaTION, Lap. 
P.R. aaatie patie St. Coonge' s House, 193» sagem at, 1 





ONGSHAW 
National Trust 
Fellowship, Ltd., ** Highfield,” 


CARBOROU GH. Hig 


comfort. Ideal situation. 


Situated on 
-Apply Holiday 


~THE NEW CONFERENCE HOSTEL. 
property on beautiful Derbyshire Moors. 
London, N.W.11. 


rh-class Guest House, 
Syllabus from Dept 


close to sea. Every 


, High Cliff. 
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NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The 
proceed to award two University Post-Graduate 
each of the value of £275 for one year, and two Post-Graduate Studentships 
of the value of £150 The Studentships are open to both Internal and 
External Graduates of the University. Applications (on a prescribed form) 
must reach the Principal Otficer, University of London, South Kensington, 
S.W.7 (from whom further particulars can be obtained), not later than May 
Ist, 1929. 


University will shortly 
Travelling Studeutships, 


BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Miss STANSFELD. 


to become 
particulars, 


Principal : 
trained in this College 
£165 per year For 
Bedford. 


Teachers of Gymnastics, 
apply The Secretary. 


Students are 
Games, &c. Fees, 
87, I sansdowne Road, 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, DOL GEL LEY _F or 


to the Headmistress 


D® WILLIAMS’ 
P 


rospectus apply 


LITERARY. | 


—— ———— = 


- — 7 ~ , 


All SHOU JLD READ, ‘‘ The Past and Future Developments of 
Electricity and its bearing on World Peace.” By H. G. Massingham. 
London. At all Booksellers, 6d. 


Recently by Hutchinson’s, 


HE ROYAL RELIGION.’ 

peaceful, joyful and progressive 

Festivals. Post paid Is. 6d. Mr. I 
Grove, London, W.11. 


published 





~Read the beautiful Vision of a 
Humanity realized by fourteen 
Brozel, 77, Blenheim Crescent, Ladbroke 








MODERN BOOKS.—Original exclusive 


Write Osbornes, Artist-Engravers, 27, Eastcastle 


OOKPLATES FOR 
designs from 2 guineas. 
Street, London, W.1. 


66°THE RELIGION OF A UNITARIAN.” 








Booklets Free.—Apply 





Miss Barmby, Moun Pleasant, Sidmouth. 
YPEWRITING, 10d. per 1,000 prompt and careful work.— 
Weatherley, 5, The Close, Thornhill Park, Bitterne, Southampton. 








___ PUBLIC NOTICES, LECTURES, ETC. 








Free Lecture. 
VICTORIA HALL 


Bloomsbury Square, W.C.1 


SUNDAY, 4th APRIL, 8.15 p.m. 
THE ENDING OF PAIN 


Is Pain educative? 
What are the growing pains of mind? 
What causes and will cure pain? 
How to ayoid palliatives and quack-remedies ? 
.» What heals body and mind without fail and without any 
relapse ? 


UNITED LODGE OF THEOSOPHISTS 


sharp 














OCIETY OF FRIENDS (Quakers), 

Road. Sunday, April 14th, at 6.30. 

Speaker: W. McGregor Ross, M.Sc., M.I.C.E. 
in Kenya Colony). 


Friends House, Euston 
“Conditions in East Africa.” 
(Late Director of Public Works 





REE THOUGHT AND FREE SPEECH IN RELIGION.—The 

Free Religious Movement (towards World-religion and World-brotherhood) 

meets in Lindsey Hall, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, on Sunday Mornings 
at 11. Addresses by the Leader, Walter Walsh, D.D. 
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April 18, 1929 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT & WANTED. 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 
CHAIR OF GERMAN. 


THE UNIVERSITY COURT will shortly proceed to make an 

APPOINTMENT to the CHAIR of GERMAN, which will become vacant 
on October Ist, 1929, on the retirement of Professor Otto Schlapp. The 
stipend is £1,000, along with the usual contribution of 10 per cent. to the 
Federated Superannuation Fund, and the appointmnet is subject to an 
age limit of 70. 

Persons who desire their names to be considered should communicate 
before May 15th with the Secretary to the University, sending any references 
or evidence which they may wish to offer. 

W. A. FLEMING, 


Secretary to the University. 





March 28th, 1929 








NIVERSITY OF “LONDON —The Senate invite applications 

for the University Chair of Imperial Economic Relations, tenable at 
the London School ef Economics. Salary, £1,000 a year. Applications (12 
copies) must be received not later than first post on April 380th, 1929, by 
the Academic Registrar, University of London, South Kensington, S.W.7, 
from whom further particulars may be obtained. 








PAISLEY TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 
PPLICATIONS are invited from graduates in Scienee of a 
British University for the position of Principal. 
In addition to organising duties, the gentleman appointed will be required to 
take part in the lecture work of the day and evening classes. 
Salary, £1,000 with residence. 
Eighteen copies of application and testimonials (not exceeding three) te be 
lodged with the undersigned before May 4th, 1929. 
Applicants must not call on any of the Governors except by invitation. 
J. & A. GARDNER, Secretaries. 
8, County Place, Paisley. 
April, 1929. 


SERVICE COMMISSION. 
ORTHCOMING EXAMINATION.—Assistant Examiners 

Patent Office (20-25, with extension in certain cases). 
Regulations and particulars, together with the forms on which applications 
must be made, will be sent in response to requests (preferably by postcard) 
addressed to the Secretary, Civil Service Commission, Burlington Gardens, 
London, W.1. The latest date for the receipt of application forms is June 6th. 


.U.C. require Reset arch Assistant. Some knowledge of 
economics essential, and actual experience of research work desirable. 
Salary, £250 per annum, rising to £300. Applications to be marked “ Research,” 
and must be sent in to the Secretary, T.U.C., Transport House, Smith Square, 
London, S.W.1., not later than April 20th, 1929. 


CORNWALI. COUNTY COUNOIL. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


ART MISTRESS. 
ANTED, inimediately, a qualified ART MISTRESS for full- 


time duty in the Launceston, Camelford and Stratton Education 
District, North Cornwall. The Mistress appointed will be expected to take 
the Art Instruction in four Secondary Schools, and, if required, im the 
Passmore Edwards Intitute, Launceston. 
Salary in accordance with the Burnham Award for Secondary Schools. 
Forms of application (which must be returned by April 20th, 1929) may be 
obtained by sending a stamped and addressed foolscap envelope 
R. PASCOE, 
Secretary for Educatiea. 


CIVIL 
in the 














Education Department, 
County Hall, Truro. 
April 6th, 1929. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ja" can earn money 

| at home in whole 

« OF spare time writ- 

ing Show Cards for 

us. No canvassing. We train you by post by our new simple method 

and furnish the Outfit Free. We supply both men and women with 

steady work at home, no matter where you live, and pay you cash for 

all work completed each week, under our legal guarantee. Full 
» particulars 


Re iiculars and booklet fre Show Card Service, Hitchin. 




















IRED OF GASPERS? Try Freeman’s Rhodesian Cigarettes. 
Made from selected Rhodesian Leaf, fully matured and carefully blended. 


A smooth, sweet smoke. 7s. 9d. per 100, postage 3d. extra; 388s. for 500, 
postage, 9d.; 75s. per 1,000, post free. Send remittance to manufacturers, 
J. J. FREEMAN & CO., LTD., 90, PICCADILLY. 





HARRIS HOMESPUNS. Patterns free. 


R E AL 
James Street Tweed Depot, 158, 


OCKROACHES exterminated by Blattis. World-famed, never 

failed in 30 years, guaranteed simple scientific remedy. Sole proprietor, 

E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Tins 1/4,-2/6, 4/6, post free, from Howarth’s, 478, Crookes- 
moor, Sheffield, or Chemists, Boots’ Branches, Stores. 


EADERS of THE NATION AND ATHENZEUM are invited to 
use the classified advertisement columns of that Journal for the purpose 

of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements are charged at 
the rate of one shilling and sixpence per line per insertion. (A line usually 
averages about eight words.) An additional charge of 6d..is made for the 
use of a Box No. Reductions are allowed for a series of insertions. Full 
particulars will be sent on application to the Advertisement Manager, Tur 
NATION AND ATHENZUM, 38, Great James Street, Bedford Row, London, W.C.1 


Any length cut. 
Stornoway, N.B. 
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